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Stockholders’ usual five per cent. 
semi-annual dividend paid, and an 


Per 
LO Cent. | additional five per cent. carried to 


surplus from half-yearly net earnings, being 


AN AVERAGE NET ANNUAL EARNING OF 
820 PER CENT. 


BUSINESS largely increased and extended into rich 
fields from which most excellent results are derived, 
as evidenced by the above Splendid Showing. 
Our securities are well and favorably known through- 
out the East. 
vestors. Our 


. 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 
——— AND — 

GOLD DEBENTURES 


afford most satisfactory investments at good rates of 
interest. Loans fully guaranteed, both principal and 
interest, at Third National Bank, N. Y. City,and pay- 
ments made without delay or expense to lenders, 
Safe as Government Bonds, and yield better income. 
Now is an exceptionally good time to invest in 


WESTERN MORTCACES. 


Crops universally good. General outlook encourag- 
ing. Prospect for period of prosperity, general im- 
provement and growth bright, and character of loans 
offering above the average. Loans selected only from 
best localities, and each seeurity carefully examined. 

Our long experience, thorough knowledge, and past 
record insures satisfaction. Sums in any amount 
received, and orders promptly filled. Fullinformation 
regarding our securities or stock, references and testi- 
monials furnished upon application. 


The Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


Millions invested without loss to in- 





Authorized Capital, $83,000,000. 
Raidin, . + « « 


71 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
Drexel Build’g, Lg ny ag Ro 


1,250,000. 


40 Wall St., New York C 

Rialto Building, Boston, Mass. 

28 Corn Hill and Lloyd’s, E.C., 
London, England. 


Medico-Legal Journal. 


The following works and pamphlets can be 
obtained, published under the auspices of the 
Medico-Legal Society of New York. 


Series No. 1 Medico-Legal Journal. Third Illus- 
trated Edition, $3 oo. 

Series No. 2 Medico-Legal Journal. 
Paper, $2.50. 

Series No. 3 Medico-Legal Journal. 

Series No. 4 and 5 Medico-Legal Journal. 
$3.00; Paper, $2.50. 

Medical Jurisprudence of Inebriety. Cloth, 60cents ; 
Paper, 35 cents. 

Prize Essays. Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 75 cents. 

Medico-Legal Journal Back Volumes, unbound, 





Muslin, $3.00; 


Muslin, 3.00. 
Muslin, 


3-00. 
Bulletin of International Medico-Legal Congress, 
$3.00. 


Groups of portraits of eminent judicial and legal 
heads, and those of prominent members of the Medico- 
Legal Society and of the International Medico-Legal 
Congress can be obtained on heavy paper, in sizes 
suitable for framing, at $1.00 each. 

. Group of Seven Heads of Prominent Jurists. 
2. Group of twelve leading American Alienists. 
3. Group of the Executive Officers of the Medico-Legal 
Society. 
. Group of twelve other prominent American Alienists. 
. Group of twelve prominent Judges and Legal Mem- 
bers of the Society. 
. Group of eminent Belgium Alienists 
after an etching,by Jas. Fagan, Esq. 
. Group of prominent Women of the Medico-Legal 
Society. (Other groups to follow.) ’ 


Address MEDICO-LEGAL JOURNAL, No. 57 
Broadway, inclosing price. $3.00 per annum 
in advance. 
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CHRONICLE 


Published every Saturday morn- 
ing. New York, 102 William St. 





Having the Largest and Most Extensive 
Circulation of any Financial Journal in 
the United States, its Subscription List em- 
bracing every Important City in America, 
and every Commercial Country in the 
World. 


The CHRONICLE issues from 36 to 48 pages each 
week and an INVESTORS’ SUPPLEMENT of 134 
pages every alternate month, together containing — 
Financial Editorials, critical and explanatory of 

every Congressional, official or market change or 
event affecting the finances of the Government, of 
the Banks or of Commerce. 

Markets — Money, Exchange, Stocks, &c., given in 
great detail, with the facts and influences affecting 
each, besides comparative stock and bond prices 
by days, months and years, with elaborate statistics 
in all departments. Also news by telegraph and 
cable from other financial centres of this Country 
and of the World up to Friday night. 

Railroad Editorials on every point affecting their 
management, earning capacity, finances, &c.; also 
analysis of reports as soon as issued, by an expe- 
rienced accountant. Earnings of the roads, net 
and gross, obtained at the earliest dates, and com- 
piled weekly and monthly, with elaborate articles 
in explanation of the same. Also latest and reliable 
information from the railroads in all parts of the 
country, much of which is special to us. 

Investors’ Supplement, of 134 pages, contains a 
complete, convenient, classified description of every 
railroad of importance in the United States— its 
debts (dates and amounts of issue), capital, revenue, 
earning capacity, dividends, &c., with an accurate 
map of the leading roads. This Supplement is 
invaluable to dealers and investors, 

Cotton Report, with special telegrams to us from 
every part of the South each Friday night with 
regard to the growing American crop and the 
movements of cotton ; also special cable news from 
every country in the world producing or manufac- 
turing cotton to any considerable extent, with 
statistics complete and reliable on every branch of 
the subject. This report is the acknowledged 
cotton authority the world over. 

Besides the above are editorials on all commercial 
subjects, elaborate reports of Dry Goods and Bread- 
stuffs, with less full reports of most other Commercial 
Markets, &c., &c. 


SUBSCRIPTION (including postage for the 12 
months, also the INVESTORS’ SUPPLE- 
MENT), $10.20 per year. 


WILLIAM B. DANA, & CO., 
Publishers. 
102 WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. 
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ONE WORD. 


‘© WRITE me an epic,”’ the warrior said — 
‘* Victory, valor, and glory wed.”’ 


‘¢ Prithee, a ballad,’’ exclaimed the knight — 
‘‘ Prowess, adventure, and faith unite.”’ 


‘* An ode to freedom,’’ the patriot cried — 
‘* Liberty won and wrong defied.”’ 


‘¢ Give me a drama,”’ the scholar asked — 
‘* The inner world in the outer masked.”’ 


‘* Frame me a sonnet,”’ the artist prayed — 
‘* Power and passion in harmony played.”’ 


‘* Sing me a lyric,”’ the maiden sighed — 
‘* A lark-note waking the morning wide.”’ 


‘* Nay, all too long,”’ said the busy age, 
‘* Write me a line instead of a page.”’ 


The swift years spoke, the poet heard, 
‘* Your poem write in a single word.”’ 


He looked in the maiden’s glowing eyes, 
A moment glanced at the starlit skies; 


From the lights below to the lights above, 
And wrote the one-word poem — Love. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. WALLACE BRUCE. 


FAME, WEALTH, LIFE, DEATH. 


Wua~ATt is fame? 
*Tis the sun-gleam on the mountain, 
Spreading brightly ere it flies, 
*Tis the bubble on the fountain, 
Rising lightly ere it dies; 
Or, if here and there a hero 
Be remembered through the years, 
Yet to him the gain is zero; 
Death hath stilled his hopes and fears. 
Yet what dangers men will dare 
If but only in the air 
May be heard some eager mention of their 
name; 
Though they hear it not themselves, ’tis much 
the same. 


What is wealth? 
*Tis a rainbow still receding 
As the panting fool pursues; 
Or a toy that youth, unheeding, 
Seeks the readiest way to lose; 
But the wise man keeps due measure, 
Neither out of breath nor base; 
He but holds in trust his treasure 
For the welfare of the race. 
Yet what crimes some men will dare 
But to gain their slender share 
In some profit, though with loss of name or 
health, 
In some plunder, spent on vices or by stealth. 





ONE WORD, ETC. 


What is life? 
’Tis the earthly hour of trial 
For a life that’s but begun; 
When the prize of self-denial 
May be quickly lost or won; 
’*Tis the hour when love may burgeon 
To an everlasting flower; 
Or when lusts their victims urge on 
To defy immortal power. 
Yet how lightly men ignore 
All the future holds in store, 
Spending brief but golden moments all in 
strife ; 
Or in suicidal madness grasp the knife. 


What is death? 
Past its dark mysterious portal 
Human eye may never roam ; 
Yet the hope still springs immortal 
That it leads the wanderer home. 
Oh, the bliss that lies before us 
When the secret shall be known, 
And the vast angelic chorus 
Sounds the hymn before the throne! 
What is fame, or wealth, or life? 
Past are praises, fortune, strife; 
All but love, that lives forever, cast beneath, 
When the good and faithful servant takes the 
wreath. 


Academy. WALTER W. SKEAT. 


SPEAK, YE FOUR, WHERE DO YE DWELL? 


(Lmitated from the German of August Schwarz- 
hopf}:) 
FIRE so wild, where shall we find thee ? 
**In the valley seek a rock, 
Strike with steel, and at the shock 
In a moment out spring I, 
There the bed wherein I lie, 
There seek and you shall find me.”’ 


Air, light air, where shall we find thee ? 
‘* Where leaflets tremble on the tree, 
Where the curling smoke you see, 
Where the down floats north or south, 
Tis the breathing of my mouth, 
There seek and you shall find me.”’ 


Water bright, where shall we find thee? 
‘* Mighty mountains cannot hide 
Flow of spring and force of tide, 
Where the roots of rushes grow 
You will find me, dig below. 

There seek and you shail find me.’’ 


Holy truth, where shall we find thee ? 
‘* Through the weary world I roam, 
No house have I, no place, no home. 
I knock, I call, but none reply. 
Therefore heavenward I must fly. 
There seek and you shall find me.”’ 


Academy. WILLIAM E. A. Axon. 





CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIALISM. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIALISM. 


BY DEAN PLUMPTRE. 


Ir will be well to begin with defining 
each of the two factors in the problem 
suggested in the heading of this article. 
For my present purpose I shall take Chris- 
tianity as equivalent to the sum-total of 
the doctrinal and ethical principles ac- 
cepted, in varying degrees, by all who pro- 
fess and call themselves Christians, the 
common denominator of the fractions of 
Christendom. I shall look for those prin- 
ciples to the teaching of Christ and his 
apostles, to the legislation of Israel and 
the teaching of its prophets as a partial 
anticipation of them, and to the practice 
of Churches and other communities which 
have sought to frame themselves on the 
lines of that teaching. 

The definition of Socialism is less 
easy. It is not as such, though many 
Socialist systems may have been non- 
Christian, directly contrasted with Chris- 
tianity. It is certainly not its opposite. 


What is opposed to it is the principle of 
Individualism with the system developed 


out of it. Each may be best understood 
by comparison with the other. Each rep- 
resents a theory of the end for which 
government exists, an ideal towards which 
society should tend. From the standpoint 
of Individualism the function of law and 
of the executive action of the State is 
simply to secure the freedom of individual 
action, to protect life and property against 
open violence and fraud. If every man 
seeks his own happiness, as, it is assumed, 
he, of course, will, we shall, it is also as- 
sumed, be on the right road to the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. Men 
are to be left to the struggle for existence 
and the survival of the fittest, and human 
society is subject to the same laws of 
evolution as brute organisms, and tends 
through the struggle to a higher and no- 
blerdevelopment. Unlimited competition, 
unrestricted freedom of contract,a mini- 
mum of interference with individual ac- 
tion, this is the system which has seemed 
to many the ideal at which social reform- 
ers should aim. It finds its utterance in 
the question: May I not do what I will 
with mine own? It asserts the sacredness 
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of property —- land or capital —as at pres- 
ent distributed. It represents the teaching 
of Bentham and Herbert Spencer, of 
Paley and John Stuart Mill, of the Whigs 
and the early Radicals, of political econo- 
mists such as Cobden and Bright and their 
allies. It has borne its fruits in Reform 
Bills, in the emancipation of slaves, so 
far as it was an assertion of the rights of 
the individual man, in free trade, in trades’ 
unions, and the fruit which they bear in 
strikes and lock-outs. It tends to dises- 
tablishment and disendowment, and the 
free competition of all religious or irre- 
ligious denominations. It is scarcely 
compatible logically with monarchy or 
aristocracy. It gravitates necessarily to 
democracy, but aims at limiting its func- 
tions. It finds its chief representative in 
the social polity of the United States. 
The ideal of Socialism is just the oppo- 
site of this. It assumes, as the result of 
experience, that there is in every man, 
either inherent in his nature or as the 
result of the environment by which his 
character has been fashioned, an evil 
selfishness which needs control; that the 
struggle for existence implies a fierce war- 
fare of class with class and man with man 
— bellum omnium contra omnes —and is 
productive of an immense amount of evil. 
It holds that it is the function of the State 
to moderate this warfare and to remedy 
these evils. It insists on the principle 
that the rights of the individual are sub- 
ordinate to the well-being of the whole 
society ; that right to freedom of action 
and to property is the creation of the 
State, and may therefore be limited and 
controlled by it. Even the Socialist the- 
ories, which postulate the natural rights of 
man both to freedom and to a share in the 
land, look to the collective action of so- 
ciety as the means of asserting and per- 
petuating them. It lies in the nature of 
things that this may be the ideal of any 
form of government, monarchic, aristo- 
cratic, democratic. It is found in the 
theocracy of Israel, under its judges or its 
kings. It may be represented in ideal 
pictures ofa patriot king, such as we find 
in Dante’s “ De Monarchia,” Fénelon’s 
* Télémaque,” or Ken’s “ Edmund,” or of 
government by the wisest, as in Plato’s 
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“Republic,” the “Utopia” of Sir T. 
More, the “ New Atlantis ” of Bacon. It 
has found representatives in our own time 
in the emancipation of the serfs by Alex- 
ander II., and in Prince Bismarck’s na- 
tional compulsory insurance, as well as in 
the Nihilists of Russia and the Anarchists 
of Germany. The language of the late 
emperor Frederick in his rescript to his 
chancellor was altogether that of one who 
desired to be a patriotic, and therefore 
Socialist, king ; ready to “support every 
movement towards furthering the econom- 
ical prosperity of every class of society, 
and reconciling their conflicting inter- 
ests.” Practically, however, as European 
society, on the whole, is gravitating to 
democracy, what we have to deal with is 
the democratic Socialism of the present 
and the future. That Socialism aims at 
regulating the relations between labor and 
capital, the tenure of land, the education 
and the morals of the masses. It con- 


tends, not so much for the liberty and 
equality which are the ends of Individu- 
alism, as for fraternity, and it believes in 
the omnipotence. of legislation to accom- 


plish it. Its last word to the individua! 
is: “ What hast thou that thou hast not 
received ?” and it calls on individuals and 
classes, on churches and governments, to 
give an account of their stewardship, not 
seldom with the implied threat that they 
are to be no longer stewards. Its chief 
results in the past, its chief specific de- 
mands for the present and the future, will 
meet us later on. 

The problem before us is to ascertain 
which of these two systems that have 
been working more or less in antagonism 
to each other through the history of man- 
kind, and are now presented in sharper 
contrast as developed by leaders of 
thought or action, has most affinity with 
Christianity. How far may Christians, 
personally or in their collective and polit- 
ical action, ally themselves or co-operate 
with either? How far does the law of 
progress by antagonism require us to give 
fair play to both ? 

I start with looking to the law and the 
prophets, which are, as I have said, at least 
a partial anticipation of Christian ethics 
and politics, and which the Christ came 
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not to destroy but to fulfil, and I note that 
the law of Israel presents in its enact- 
ments many features which are distinctly 
Socialistic. It restricts individual rights 
of property, and guards against its accu- 
mulation by its laws of inheritance; by 
its years of Sabbath and of jubilee, by 
its laws of gleaning and of tithes, by its 
limitations of the power of the creditor 
over the debtor. Ifit recognizes slavery 
as a fact, it restrains the oppression of the 
master, and mitigates the condition of the 
slave by its sabbaths and its feasts. It 
sets its face against the enslavement of 
the free-born Israelite, and against, the 
usury, the lending money at ay rate of 
interest, which naturally led to it. When 
the prohibition failed to do its work, it 
was left to prophets like Isaiah to utter 
their woes against those who added house 
to house and field to field, and oppressed 
the hireling in his wages; to reformers 
like Nehemiah to plead for the claims of 
liberty and fraternity against the nobles of 
Judah, who had acted on the principle 
that they might do what they liked with 
their own. It is a suggestive fact that 
the two most philosophic leaders of mod- 
ern Socialism, Ferdinand Lassalle and 
Karl Marx, were Jews by birth and train- 
ing. 

Can it be said that the teaching of the 
Christ sanctioned the principles, either of 
Socialism or Individualism? The answer 
must be: Neither directly; for it was not 
part of his plan, though he came to found 
a society which was to represent the king- 
dom of God, and so to manifest his wis- 
dom and righteousness to the world, to 
sketch even the outlines of its organization 
and government, still less to determine 
the relation in which it was to stand to 
the political and social systems with which 
it was to come in contact. He was con- 
tent, so to speak, with scattering the sem- 
inal principles which were afterwards to 
bear fruit in both, with putting in the 
leaven by which the whole lump was to 
be leavened. But it will scarcely be de- 
nied that those principles, as seen in the 
parables of the rich fool, of the rich 
man and Lazarus, in the counsels of per- 
fection to the rich young ruler, in the pre- 
cept to give alms as making all things 
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clean, in our Lord’s warnings against cov- 
etousness, in his beatitudes on the poor 
and his woes against the rich, in the sug- 
gestive “ Unto this last ” of the parable of 
the laborers in the vineyard, tended to 
what we have learnt to call Altruism, the 
living for others, rather than to Individ- 
ualism. If, on the one hand, he was far 
other than /e bom Sans-culotte of the 
French Jacobins, he was also as far from 
being the patron of an order resting on a 
plutocratic selfishness. The motto of uni- 
versal competition, “* Every man for him- 
self and the devil take the hindmost,” has 
scarcely a Christian ring in it. And the 
result was seen, as in St. James’s revival 
of the prophetic denunciations of the rich, 
and his assertion of the equality of rich 
and poor in the house of God, so, above 
ali, in the actual, though not compulsory, 
communism of the first years of the apos- 
tolic Church. The scale of that experi- 
ment was, indeed, small, and its fruits 
were not encouraging. The first burst of 


enthusiastic self-denial left the Church of 
Jerusalem to the pauperism which made 
it largely dependent on the benevolence 


of the Gentile Churches, and had to be 
corrected by the sanctified common sense 
of St. Paul. If a man would not work he 
was not to eat at the expense of others. 
If a man could support the widows and 
orphans who had claims on him, he was 
not to throw their support as a burden on 
the Church. The rich were left to pos- 
sess their riches, though they were warned 
that property has its duties as well as its 
rights, and were distinctly told that “the 
husbandman that laboreth ” had the first 
claim to a share in the fruits of his labors. 
Further than this, in the nature of things, 
the Church of Christ, in the first stages of 
its existence, could not, and did not, go. 
It would have been idle to attempt to reg- 
ulate the measures of the government, 
from which it held aloof, and which was 
constantly struggling to suppress it. 
With the conversion of the Empire under 
Constantine, the case was altered, and the 
fruits of the new element were seen in the 
new order. Slaves might be emancipated 
even on the Lord’s day, for that was a 
work of charity. Christian emperors, and 
provincial governors under them, made 
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provision for the sick, and for the free 
education of the children of the poor. 
Monastic institutions, and, later on, the 
mendicant orders, exhibited new mani- 
festations of a common life, based on the 
principles of Altruism. In proportion as 
they acquired property they administered 
it, always in theory, often in practice, on 
the principle that they were stewards 
rather than possessors. Tithes, at first 
the voluntary offerings of the faithful, 
were gradually legalized and enforced. 

On the other hand, the fierce Individ- 
ualism of the Teutonic races showed itself 
in the acquisition of landed estates by 
conquest and confiscation to an extent 
which almost justifies Proudhon’s axiom, 
the watchword of extreme Socialism, Za 
propriété c’est le vol, itself an echo of St. 
Ambrose’s teaching that “ usurpation has 
created private property ;” of St. Jerome’s 
saying, that ‘“‘ Every rich man is either an 
evil-doer himself or the heir of an evil- 
doer.” * The landed property of western 
Europe had, for the. most part, its origin 
in robbery and wrong. The Church, un- 
der these conditions, was content to do 
what she could, by her Truces of God, by 
giving to the oppressed an asylum in her 
churches and her monasteries, by found- 
ing free schools and colleges, almshouses 
and hospitals, to mitigate the evils of the 
time. The oppressed themselves, in a 
blind, inarticulate way, in the Jacquerie of 
France, in the English movements asso- 
ciated with the names of Wat Tyler and 
John Ball, rose against their oppressors, 
and were crushed in England by the 
Statute of Laborers and other like enact- 
ments. The feudal system treated them 
as serfs attached to the soil. The com- 
mercial classes of the towns, as they grew 
into opulence, assumed the character of 
capitalists, and hardly, if at all, improved 
the condition of the proletariat. With the 
Reformation in England (my limits com- 
pel me to narrow the range of our inquiry) 
there came, through the confiscation of 
Church property and its transfer to the 
favorites of the crown, an increase of the 


* I quote from an article on the ‘ History and 
Philosophy of Luxury” in the Church Quarterly for 
July, 1889, but have not been able to verify its quota- 
tions, which are given without a reference. 
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evils of Individualism. Cranmer, almost 
in vain, tried to secure a portion of the 
spoil for the gratuitous education of the 
people. Latimer, altogether in vain, pro- 
tested against the greed of the nobles, as 
shown in the enclosure of commons and 
the gradual extinction of the class of peas- 
ant proprietors. The poverty and mendi- 
cancy that inevitably followed were met 
under Elizabeth by the Poor Law, which, 
however unconsciously, distinctly recog- 
nized the Socialist principle that it was the 
duty of the State to provide at least against 
the starvation of the people; but it was 
thwarted by the action of the farmers, who 
used the rates to supplement their mis- 
erable wages. The old evils were not 
remedied, and the monopolies in trade, 
freely granted by Elizabeth and James, 
brought in new ones. The century that 
followed was occupied by other conflicts, 
civil and religious, and the social problems 
of the time had to wait for their solution. 
Nor did the eighteenth century, in its 
turn, advance much beyond the policy of 
laissez-faire, which, of course, tended to 
strengthen Individualism. Goldsmith, in 
his ‘Deserted Village,” became the 


prophet of the Socialism of the future, 
as Burns, in his “ Aman’s a man for a’ 
that,” was of its equality, but they were as 


the vox clamantis in deserto. ‘The great 
outbreak of the French Revolution, the 
sweeping away of an old order because 
the owners of property had forgotten its 
duties, while they insisted, to the utter- 
most farthing, on its rights, set new hopes 
floating ; but the Revolution itself, though 
not without the Socialistic hopes which 
Rousseau and Paine had suggested in 
their theories, was democratic rather than 
social, and, beyond the,vague dream that 
the new republic would be the regenera- 
tion of mankind, did not attempt to grap- 
ple with the problems which were pressing 
for solution. The reaction of the mind of 
England against the Revolution made the 
Tory party shrink from every measure 
which tended to change in the social or- 
der, and the Whigs ailied themselves with 
the school of thinkers, of whom Adam 
Smith and Ricardo may be taken as rep- 
resentatives, who pressed what they called 
the laws of political economy to their log- 
ical conclusion, And that conclusion was 
one distinctly in favor of Individualism. 
Wages were to find their own level, and 
that level was regulated by supply and 
demand, and tended to the minimum that 
would keep man’s body, as a machine, in 
working order, and this was to be the sole 
portion which the laborer was to enjoy of 
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the fruits of hislabor. The laboring class 
were left to find what dwellings they could 
at what rent the landlords could squeeze 
out of them, to educate, or neglect to edu- 
cate, their children as they thought fit. 
Help might be given by philanthropists, 
but the State, if it meddled at all, would, 
from the standpoint of the economists, 
only make things worse. The second 
great revolutionary movement of 1848 al- 
tered the whole aspect of affairs. Histor- 
ically, it witnessed the birth of modern, 
methodized Socialism. Proudhon and 
Louis Blanc in France, not to speak of 
earlier forerunners like Fourier, St. Simon, 
and Cabet, and Robert Owen in England, 
had their schemes for the organization of 
labor. Ferdinand Lassalle and Karl Marx, 
thinkers trained in the school of Hegel, in 
Germany, propounded their theories of 
the omnipotence of the State to regulate 
the tenure of all property, and the em- 
ployment of all labor, to set up national 
workshops, or to advance loans for co-op- 
erative associations. And England, too, 
came under the influence of the new 
thoughts — men came to perceive that un- 
restrained Individualism had not resulted 
in the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number ; that it seemed to many, on the 
contrary, to have reduced the greatest 
number to the greatest misery. Children 
from seven to ten were working in our 
factories and mines, starved, stunted, 
squalid ; women were losing their woman- 
hood in degrading forms of labor. Mil- 
lions were living in dwellings unfit for 
swine, and were sinking into a state of 
brutal degradation. The wealth and lux- 
ury of the rich stood out in glaring con- 
trast with the hideous poverty of the poor. 
The share of the laborer in the fruits of 
his labor was diminished by the middle- 
man, who came between him and his capi- 
talist employer, and the sweating system 
which grew out of it. The prophetic 
warning that this was evil, and would end 
in yet worse evil, came from very different 
quarters. Carlyle, in his “ England, Past 
and Present,” Mr. Disraeli, in his * Sybil,” 
Kingsley, in his “ Alton Locke,” were all 
aiming at the one end of making men feel 
that the “ Condition of England ” question 
was one which pressed for a solution. 
The Chartist movement of 1848-9 was 
more largely Socialistic in its character 
than had been the Democratic Reform 
movement of 1831, or the Anti-Corn Law 
agitation of the period that followed. One 
public man at least was possessed with 
the enthusiasm of humanity, and had the 
courage of his convictions. Lord Shaftes- 
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bury won for himself a name that will not 
perish from the page of history, by press- 
ing, year after year, a series of measures 
for the protection of women and children 
from injurious or degrading forms of la- 
bor, from any form of labor injuriously 
protracted, and at last succeeded. It is 
not without significance that every one of 
those measures was denounced at the time 
by the Conservative, and even Radical 
economists, by Peel and Graham, by 
bright and Cobden, as essentially Social- 
istic; and so indeed they were. They 
interfered, it was said by the prophets of 
Individualism, with the laws of labor, with 
freedom of contract, and would leave the 
last state of the working classes worse 
than the first. 

The group of men who, at the time I 
speak of, earned for themselves, or vol- 
untarily adopted, the title of Christian 
Socialists — Maurice and Kingsley and 
Hughes and Ludlow — deserve at least a 
passing notice, as having made an earnest 
effort to remedy the evils of Individualism. 
They propounded no elaborate Socialistic 
systems, like those which numbered ad- 
herents by thousands in Germany and 
France. They aimed at no violent sub- 
version of the existing order. They did 
not believe in the omnipotence of Parlia- 


ment to set right all things that had gone 


wrong. They perhaps unduly depreciated 
and deprecated the action of legislation in 
this matter. What they did was to reject 
the notion that unlimited competition and 
the law of supply and demand were. the 
last words of wisdom on the labor ques- 
tion, to endeavor to infuse the spirit of 
Christian brotherhood and of a reasona- 
ble equity into the hearts of both employ- 
ers and employed. Bright and Cobden 
had, as I have said, denounced Lord 
Shaftesbury’s philanthropy as sentimen- 
tal and socialistic. They looked upon 
philanthropic projects generally as putting 
people on a false scent, and diverting their 
faith from the gospel of free trade and 
the cheap bread which was to be its chief 
fruit. The Christian Socialists, in turn, 
denounced the political economy of the 
Manchester School as “fatal to intellect, 
morality, and freedom,” as “ narrow, con- 
ceited, hypocritical, anarchic, and athe- 
istic.” They urged the reference of trade 
disputes to arbitration, instead of fight- 
ing them out by the rough strategy of 
strikes on the one side and lock-outs on 
the other. They encouraged the forma- 
tion of co-operative societies, with a view 
to the more equitable distribution of the 
profits of producers, and, so far as they 
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relied on any mechanism, looked on them 
as the chief remedy for the evils of the 
time. It can scarcely be said that their 
labors have had any striking, direct re- 
sults. The great body of avowed Social- 
ists have not been Christianized, and seem 
to be drifting more and more into an open 
agnostic secularism, which looks, after the 
manner of the older Jacobins, on kings 
and priests, on government and religion, 
as the chief causes of the evils that we 
deplore, and sees in'the hopes to which 
the latter points only a narcotic, which 
serves to induce the laborer to acquiesce 
in his own degradation. The number of 
successful co-operative associations of 
producers is small, very small, indeed. 
Co-operative associations of middle-class 
consumers have not affected the labor- 
market as the Christian Socialists hoped, 
have too often acted on the principle of 
buying in the cheapest market for their 
own advantage, and have not even kept 
themselves altogether clear of the abomi- 
nations of the sweating system. .As with 
other reformers, however, there was an 
apparent failure of the methods which the 
Christian Socialists of England adopted, 
there has been a gradual recognition of 
their principles, and they have found their 
way into legislation, or into official in- 
quiries preparatory to legislation. The 
leaven has been working here—and I 
may add in Germany also, where Bishop 
Ketteler of Mayence put himself at the 
head of a Catholic Socialist movement, 
analogous in its leading features to that of 
which Maurice and Kingsley were the 
English representatives — and, though 
the whole lump is not yet leavened, the 
prospect is more hopeful than it was. Our 
legislation on the tenure of land in Ireland, 
our Sunday Closing Acts, our systems of 
State-aided and compulsory education, our 
measures for the further protection of 
children, our Allotment Acts, are all es- 
sentially protests against the /aissez-fatre, 
laissez-aller of a pure Individualism. The 
popular cries for local option or other 
regulations of the drink traffic, for an eight 
hours’ day of labor, for free education, for 
compelling landlords to improve the 
dwellings of the poor, for three acres and 
a cow, for a graduated income-tax, are all 
essentially Socialistic in their nature. 
They set aside the rights of individuals, in 
their freedom or their property, for the 
common good. They assume that the 
State, in the order of God’s government, 
is the creator of property, and may there- 
fore, while it protects its rights, insist on 
the performance of its duties. IfI mis- 
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take not, many of the schemes likely to 
be urged upon our county councils under 
the recent Local Government Act, will be 
marked by the same character. It re- 
mains that we should consider in what 
way Christianity is related to these and 
other forms of Socialism, what is the wis- 
dom and the duty of Christians and Chris- 
tian ministers, and, above all, of the clergy 
and laity of the Church of England, when 
they have to deal with the questions which 
are thus brought before them. 

1. They may not rightly identify them- 
selves with contemporary Socialism as 
such. Apart from all questions as to the 
wisdom and expediency of particular 
measures, Socialism, in the form which is 
now dominant, does not look beyond the 
physical and moral elevation of society by 
a more equitable distribution of the profits 
of labor and capital combined for the pur- 
poses of production.* Itaims at a maxi- 
mum of comfort for the greatest possible 
number, and moral improvement is, for 
the most part, regarded as a means to that 
comfort and not as an end initself. Man’s 


higher capacities and destinies as a mem- 
ber of a spiritual society, of the city of 
God, are practically ignored, as lying out- 
side the province of the State, if not de- 
rided and denounced as impeding the 


attainment of a higher development of 
material prosperity onearth. English and 
Continental Socialists are now almost or 
altogether Secularists, and, therefore, 
though the establishment of one form of 
Christianity is not incompatible with the 
principles of Socialism, it is probable that, 
in the conflict of the near future, Socialism, 
no less than Individualism, will be found 
on the side of disestablishment and disen- 
dowment. Those who urge the national- 
ization of the land are not likely to exempt 
the property of the Church of England 
from the range of its operations. 

2. Christianity cannot ally itself with 
the more violent forms of revolutionary 
Socialism. It must followin the old paths 
of law and order, as the Church did in the 


* I note with regret the tendency of some highly 
educated Socialist writers to advocate a more than Mil- 
tonic liberty of divorce, substituting for marriage the 
** free love” cf an ‘* experimental union” terminable 
at the pleasure of either contracting party. See ‘*So- 
cialism and Sex,” by K. P. (p. io); **Women and 
Marriage,”’ by Havelock Ellis(p. 15). If children are 
the result of these unions, it will be the duty of the 
State, if it admits their right to existence, to provide 
for them, and for the mother, while she is engaged in 
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earlier centuries of its history in dealing 
with slavery, and hold aloof from what- 
ever tends to the anarchy and nihilism that 
aims at the creation of a new ideal society, 
through the explosive destruction of the 
present actual order, without compensa- 
tion to those who suffer by that destruc- 
tion. This, to say nothing of other reasons, 
must prevent us from adopting schemes 
for the nationalization of the land like that 
of Mr. Henry George. That proposed by 
Mr. A. R. Wallace, the eminent naturalist, 
which allows a reasonable compensation 
for the present owners of land, is so far 
less open to objection. 

3. Christians and Christian ministers 
must also, I believe, recognize that Individ- 
ualism — though, through the element of 
evil which is in every man’s nature, and 
which shows itself alike in employer and 
employed, in the capitalist who seeks for 
the highest attainable profits, in the la- 
borer who demands the highest attainable 
wages (an evil which Christianity recog- 
nizes more fully than any other religious 
or non-religious system), it may need re- 
straint and direction —is yet a factor in 
human progress which can neither be 
rightly ignored nor crushed. In propor- 
tion as.you minimize or destroy the pros- 
pect which a man has of bettering his con- 
dition by his own industry and thrift, you 
also destroy or minimize his se!f-control 
and energy as conditions of moral growth. 
If you teach him to depend on the provis- 
ion which the State makes for him and 
for his family, you thwart and dwarf his 
self-reliance and moral independence. If 
you equalize the distribution of the profits 
of labor without regard to the capacities 
of the laborer or the value of his labor, 
you strike at the root of the energy and 
self-restraint which are the conditions of 
moral elevation. The law of Christ in 
teaching, even in enforcing, the right use 
of property, recognizes its existence as 
part of the providential order, and in en- 
deavoring to destroy it we may be found 
not only in antagonism to the ineradicable 
tendencies of man’s nature, but, haply 
also, to be fighting against God. The 
position of Christianity in this matter is, 
if I may use the old Coleridgian phrase, 
the synthesis of Socialism and Individual- 
ism. Its office is to regulate and harmon- 
ize their joint action so as to work out 
that salus Populi, which, in another sense 


this “social function.’’? ‘The father is, in this case, to | than that of the Socialist, is the Jer su- 


be free from all responsibility, but the State reserves 
the right of regulating the birth-rate and punishing 
those who exceed it. 
asks, What next? 


one. 


prema of the existence of the Church of 


What next?—and again one | Christ. 
The answer to that question is, I | 
fear, not far to seek, and the prospect is not a pleasant | 


4. And, therefore, I conceive that the 
attitude of Christians towards ideas and 
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projects that bear the stamp of Socialism 
should be one of intelligent and watchful 
sympathy. ‘ Sympathy,” because the ob- 
jects aimed at by the Socialist for his fel- 
low-men have much in common with those 
which Christians also should desire for 
them — “ watchful,” lest we should throw 
the weight of our influence, where we have 
no data on which to form a judgment, into 
rash and ill-advised schemes for the re- 
construction of society. How few of us 
can look all round and calculate the ulti- 
mate effects of the compulsory limitation 
of a day’s labor to eight hours, or of the 
so-called nationalization of the land! It 
is natural to most of us when we watch, as 
we have done recently, the stages in the 
campaign of a colossal strike, to sympa- 
thize with those who claim to be strug- 
gling only for a decent maintenance rather 
than with those who live in ceiled houses 
and fare sumptuously every day, with 
Lazarus rather than with Dives; but very 
few of us, I imagine, were in a position to 
judge how far the conditions of the prob- 
lem admitted of the solution which the 
laborers demanded. That their demands 
were ultimately complied with may now be 
admitted as ex fost facto evidence that 
there were wrongs to be redressed, and 


that redress was possible without undue 
encroachment on the rights either of cap- 


italist or consumer. So far as either side 
refused to submit the question in dispute 
to arbitration, there was a primé facie pre- 
sumption that it was conscious of resting 
on force rather than on right. When both 
joined in the refusal, and were resolved to 
fight out the quarrel to the bitter end, it 
was natural to suspect that beth were 
wrong. When boycotting and intimida- 
tion came in largely as the weapons of the 
warfare, some of us felt that we must hold 
aloof from all active co-operation with 
what was manifestly unrighteous. 

Lastly, Christians, taught by the experi- 
ence of the past, as well as by the facts 
which form the groundwork of their 
creed, will be slow to indulge in optimistic 
dreams of the possible results of any 
legislative action on the solution of social 
problems; or, on the other hand, to take 
refuge in the pessimism which sees failure 
written on all Socialistic plans for the im- 
provement of the condition of the laborer. 
You may seem to have driven out Individ- 
ualism from every hole and corner, famen 
usqgue recurret. Self asserts itself, the 
greed of gain is not extinguished, com- 
petition and the struggle for existence 
will reappear as of old. The bureaucracy 
of a State organization of capital and labor 
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will bring back the old evils of the middle- 
man and the sweater. The locust swarm 
of clerks and commissioners will lay waste 
the Socialistic paradise. Before them will 
be the garden of Eden and behind them 
the desolate wilderness. Or, on the other 
hand, Individualism may triumph again, 
and dominate as it has dominated in the 
past. A saviour of society from the ex- 
cesses of Socialism may stamp out the 
last traces of the aspirations which issued 
in those excesses. Trades’ unions may 
be once more forbidden, because, though 
working on the lines of Individualism, 
they aim at Socialistic results. The law 
of supply and demand may be enforced in 
its utmost rigor, but the old evils against 
which Socialism is a protest will then in- 
crease and multiply as before, and the last 
state will, in very deed, be worse than the 
first. Explosive elements will accumu- 
late, and the spark that ignites them will 
not be long in coming. Youdo not secure 
the engine by screwing down the safety 
valve. As of old, we need the reform of 
characters as well as laws, and the one is 
profitless without the other. We need the 
new spirit which shall make men feel and 
act as brothers because they are the chil- 
dren of the same Father, which shall make 
the individual feel that he is then most 
free when he accepts for the sake of oth- 
ers limitations on his freedom, which will 
tuake the completeness of each individual 
man the end for which society exists. 
The duty of Christians, at such a time as 
that in which our lot is cast, is to discern 
the signs of the times, to interpose as 
between the living and the dead, to be 
“as the healers of the breach and the 
restorers of paths to dwell in.” Itis no 
slight consolation, as we look back on the 
warfare which a few weeks ago threatened 
to be internecine, that two of those to 
whom we owe it that the combat to the 
bitter end was averted, were the represen- 
tatives of two of the great communions of 
Christendom. The historian of the future 
will recognize in Cardinal Manning and 
Bishop Temple, pre-eminently in the faith 
and courage which led the former not to 
despair of the republic when the skies 
were darkest and the omens of the future 
least propitious, those who have shown iu 
practice, as well as theory, the true rela- 
tion of Christianity to Socialism. The 
sympathy shown by the leading workers 
among the East-End clergy for the dock- 
ers themselves, the. benevolence of many 
more towards their wives and children, the 
gifts which flowed in freely from Christian 
men and women from our own country and 
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our colonies, were significant proofs that|to call Clericalism has ever emanated 


the hearts of those who name themselves 
after the name of Christ were with the 
laborers, and not the capitalists, in the 
great struggle. Yet more widely diffused, 
if I mistake not, was a general feeling of 
benevolent neutrality, compelled to sus- 
pend its judgment and its action through 
the lack of adequate evidence as to the 
merits of the case. Throughout the con- 
flict there were no denunciations of the 
men who were asking for what they thought 
their rights. The “red” spectre, thanks 
to the general moderation of their language 
and acts (there were, it must be admit- 
ted, some regrettable exceptions), was not 
evoked, as it would have been fifty years 
ago, to precipitate the action of the police 
or military. Vous avons changé tout cela, 
and the change is for the better. 

Still more significant, as being the re- 
sult of a wider, calmer study of the sub- 
ject, apart from the excitement of a spe- 
cia! conflict connected with it, is the tone 
taken by the one hundred and forty-five 
bishops of the Anglican communion who 
were assembled at the Lambeth Confer- 
ence in 1888. I begin by quoting the 
language of the Encyclical Letter, written 
in the name of the whole body : * — 


Intimately connected with these moral ques- 
tions [marriage, the Lord’s day, etc.] is the 
attitude of the Christian Church towards the 
social problems of the day. Excessive ine- 
quality in the distribution of this world’s goods 
— vast accumulation and desperate poverty 
side by side: ¢ these suggest many aixious 
considerations to any thoughtful person who 
is penetrated with the mind of Christ. No 
more important problems can well occupy the 
attention — whether of clergy or laity —than 
such as are connected with what is popularly 
called Socialism. To study schemes pro- 
posed for redressing the social balance, to 
welcome the good which may be found in the 
aims or operations of any, and to devise 
methods, whether by legislation or by social 
combinations, or in any other way, for a peace- 
ful solution of the problems without violence 
or injustice, is one of the noblest pursuits 
which can engage the thoughts of those who 
strive to follow in tke footsteps of Christ. 
Suggestions are offered in the Report which 
may assist in solving this problem. 


It may, I think, be said, without exag- 
geration, that no document less tainted by 
the narrowness of what we have learned 


* My quotations are taken from the volume on the | 
**Lambeth Conferences”? recently published by the 
Dean of Windsor (S.P.C.K.). 

t See the yet stronger language — as strong as that 
of Henry George —used by the Archbishop of York | 
in - Conference sermon. (Lambeth Conferences, p. 
372. 


from any ecclesiastical synod in any age 
than that from which I have copied these 
words. Those who remember the atti- 
tudes of the bishops and clergy during 
the period of the French Revolution, or, 
again, during the Reform hill agitation, 
or the Anti-Corn Law movement, or the 
Chartist troubles of 1848, will acknowl- 
edge that here also there have been de- 
velopment, progress, evolution. We seem 
almost, or altogether, to have realized 
Frederick Robertson’s forecast in the 
suggestive sermon in which he found in 
the history of David, Nabal, and Abigail 
a half-prophetic analogue of the future 
that was then, as he thought, opening. 
Nabal, of course, was the representative 
of the landlord and the capitalist, “ churl- 
ish and evil in his doings,” slow to recog- 
nize the rights of labor, looking askance 
on the “many servants nowadays that 
break away every man from his master.” 
David found his counterpart in the prole- 
tariat of the future, struggling to the front 
amid difficulties and obstructions, with 
claims hardly recognized, and yet the true 
hope of Israel. Abigail, to complete the 
interpretation, was the type of the Church, 
endeavoring, at first, to reconcile and me- 
diate, and finally casting in her lot with the 
promise and potency of the new order, 
rather than with the past which was “ de- 
caying and waxing old and ready to vanish 
away.” * 

I pass to the report to which the Ency- 
clical Letter refers. It is too long to quote 
in extenso, but it will well repay perusal. 
I content myself with a brief epitome and 
a few extracts. It bears the signatures of 
the Bishop of Manchester as chairman, 
and of the Bishops of Brisbane, Carlisle, 
Derry, Michigan, Mississippi, Pittsburg, 
Rochester, Sydney, Waketield — names 
which, I need hardly say, include some of 
the clearest thinkers and most experienced 
workers among the Anglican episcopate ; 
some also who have lived and worked 
among the masses of our great cities, and 
have won their confidence and love. They 
begin by a definition : — 





Any scheme of social reconstruction may 
be called Socialism which aims at uniting 
labor and the instruments of labor (land and 


* The sermon was one of a series preached to 
working-men in 1849, at St. John’s, Fitzroy Square. 
| It was followed by the yet more memorable discourse 
| by Charles Kingsley, which led the incumbent, the 
Rev. G. S. Drew, already much exercised in spirit by 
the comments which had been made on Robertson, to 
| step into the reading-desk when the preacher finished, 
| and protest against teaching so dangerous, and so 
| different from all he had been led to expect. 
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capital), whether by means of the State, or the 
help of the rich, or the voluntary co-operation 
of the poor. 


They proceed to say, while they condemn 
any “spoliation or injustice ” as “abhor- 
rent to the sentiment and belief of the 
Christian Church,” that “ between Social- 
ism, as thus defined, and Christianity, 
there is obviously no necessary contradic- 
tion.” ‘If some Socialists are to be found 
in opposition to the Christian religion, 
this must be due to the accidents, and not 
to the essence, of their social creed.” 
Then follows an examination of the two 
principal schemes for bringing about “ the 
union of labor and the instruments of 
labor,” of which the bishops express 
their belief that “it will tend to improve 
the material, mental, and moral condition 
of mankind.” These two schemes are: 
(1) “That laborers shall be encouraged 
in habits of thrift, in order that, with 
the property thus acquired, they may 
purchase land, or shares in societies for 
co-operative production ;” and (2) “ That 
the State shall take possession of the 
whole land and capital * of any country, 
with or without compensation to its for- 
mer owners; and that the property thus 
nationalized shall be held in trust for the 
community by the State, the commune, or 
the associations of working-men,” each, 
as the case may be, “ requiring work from 
each man according to his ability, and be- 
stowing property upon each man accord- 
ing to his needs, or the value of his labor.” 
Of these they object to the “ nationaliza- 
tion” scheme, almost in the terms used 
by Mr. Gladstone in his recent letter on 
the claims of Mr. Keay to the votes of the 
Liberal electors of Elgin and Nairn, that 
the scheme, with full compensation to the 
present holders, would be a failure, and, 
without it, an act of “ undisguised spolia- 
tion.” The other method they heartily 
and hopefully accept. They hold, in spite 
of past failures, that “ societies for co-op- 
erative production in trade and agriculture 
will be found an effective remedy for many 
of our social troubles.” 


* I note by the way that, so far as I know, the lead- 
ing English Socialists confine themselves, for the pres- 
ent at least, to the nationalization of land, and leave 
capital free. Mr. Henry George is the chief repre- 
sentative of those who refuse to entertain the idea of 
compensation ; Mr. A. R. Wallace, the eminent natu- 
ralist, of. those who propose a compensation which is 
fairly equitable—ze., a sum equal to the value of the 
interest of the present owner and his next living heir 
in the land nationalized, the present market value 
being taken as the basis of valuation. With this we 
may compare the compensations offered to the land- 
lords of Ireland (1) by Lord Ashbourne’s Act, and (2) 
in Mr. Gladstone’s scheme of 1886. 
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Lastly, while they deprecate destroying 
the whole existing framework of society 
for the sake of making experiments, they 
look with satisfaction on what the State 
has already done, on Socialistic principles, 
“to protect the class known as proleta- 
rians from the evils of unrestricted com- 
petition,” and instance, as examples of 
such action, our Poor Law and our Post 
Office Savings Bank. They suggest an 
extension of the State’s action in this di- 
rection as follows : — 


It [the State] may legalize the formation of 
Boards of Arbitration to avert the disastrous 
effects of strikes. It may assist in the forma- 
tion and maintenance of technical schools. It 
may see that powers already existing under 
Sanitary Acts are more effectually exercised. 
It may facilitate the acquisition by munici- 
palities of town lands. The State may even 
encourage a wider distribution of property by 
the abolition of entail where it exists; and it 
may be questioned whether the system of 
taxation might not be varied in a sense more 
favorable to the claims of laborers than that 
which now exists. 


The report goes on to recommend, with 
a view to encouraging “thrift and self- 
restraint” as the “ necessary elements of 
material prosperity,” that the Church 
should help in this work “by requiring 
some knowledge of economic science from 
her candidates for orders;* by forming 
and fostering institutions for the provision 
of practical education and rational recrea- 
tion; by establishing penny banks and 
workmen’s guilds ; above all, by inducing 
capitalists to admit their workmen to 
profit-sharing, and by teaching artisans 
how to make co-operative production suc- 
cessful.” It recommends the clergy to 
“enter into friendly relations with Social- 
ists,attending, when possible, their club 
meetings, and trying to understand their 
aims and methods.” Lastly, the clergy 
are advised to endeavor, in sermons and 
lectures, to set forth the true principles of 
society, showing * how property is a trust 
to be administered for the good of human- 


* I venture to recommend Mr. John Rae’s ** Con- 
temporary Socialism’’ (1884) as a text-book for the 
examining chaplains of the future. For those who, 
like myself, look back rather than forward, it seems 
odd to think of questions for our candidates after a 
pattern like the following : — 

x. Compare the plans for nationalizing land advo- 
cated by Henry George and A. R. Wallace. 

2. Examine Herbert Spencer’s objections to Social- 
ism, Christian or non-Christian. 

3. State the arguments for and against a Compulsory 

** Eight Hours”? Bill. 
And yet after all, perhaps, they might not be less edify- 
ing than those we used to put on the Ritual of Mono- 
physite Liturgies, or the History of the Quinquarticular 
Controversy. 
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ity, and how much of what is good and 
true in Socialism is to be found in the 
precepts of Christ.” 

Once more one feels, as one reads these 
words, that “Herein is this saying true, 
One soweth and another reapeth.” The 
Christian Socialist of 1848, Maurice, 
Kingsley, Robertson (I confine myself to 
the names of their chief clerical represen- 
tatives), though they fell on evil tongues 
and evil days, and their teaching was de- 
nounced as dangerous, did not live and 
work and write and preach in vain. The 
good seed which it was theirs to sow has 
fallen on good ground, and is bringing 
forth its harvest of thirty, or sixty, or a 
hundred fold. The fields are white al- 
ready to harvest, and are waiting, scarcely 
waiting, for the laborers. 

In view of these facts, we may look for- 
ward, I believe, with a good hope both to 
the near and the distant future. I am not 
forgetful of the maxim, “ Don’t never 
prophesy, unless you know.” I do not 


purpose entering into competition with 
Mr. Edward Bellamy’s amusing volume, 
“ Looking Backward,” in which Boston, 
Mass., U.S.A., stiil retaining its proud 
position as the centre of the universe, ap- 
pears in A.D. 2000 as the type of a city 
regenerated after the model of the extreme 


theories of Democratic Socialism. In that 
new Jerusalem, where “ every one is hap- 
py, nor can be happier there,” where all 
sermons may be heard at home by tele- 
phone, and all men’s material wants are 
supplied with equal facility, there are no 
landlords, no capitalists, no poverty, no 
interest, no metallic currency. Every 
man works according to his capacities and 
receives according to his labor, or, if he 
cannot labor, according to his needs, in 
paper credit-notes (we are painfully re- 
minded of the assignats of the French 
Republic of 1793), which are sufficient to 
supply him with all the conditions of com- 
fort and of culture. My forecast is of a 
humbler kind, and does not extend so far. 
But, unless the progress “ broadening 
slowly down from precedent to precedent,” 
as has been our manner from of old, is 
interrupted either by a war, or a revolu- 
tion, or by the reaction of a panic under 
the influence of another outburst of the 
“red fool-fury on the Seine,” I anticipate 
that some of those to whom I write (I can 
scarcely expect it for myself) will witness, 
before many years are past, some such 
changes as the following: Strikes will 
be more numerous, more organized, more 
orderly and self-controlled, and therefore 
more successful, than, for the most part, 
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they have been hitherto. There will bea 
greater solidarité in the relations of the 
laborers of different crafts with one 
another. Boards of arbitration, or con- 
ciliation, will be constituted in some equi- 
table way, to reconcile the claims and 
interests of capital and labor. Trades’ 
unions will be expanded so as to include 
women (I see, as I write, that this is al- 
ready all but a fait accompli), and will 
tend more and more to Socialism rather 
than combined Individualism in their ac- 
tion. Free education, the thin edge of 
the wedge having been already driven in 
by a Conservative government, will be- 
come part of the programme, authorized 
or unauthorized, of both political parties. 
The Irish land question will be settled by 
the expropriation of the landlords, with a 
compensation about as liberal as that sug- 
gested by Mr. A. R. Wallace in his scheme 
tor the nationalization of the land —z.z., as 
I have already stated, the estimated value 
of the interest of the present possessor and 
the heir, to be paid ina lump sum, or by 
terminable annuities till the death of the 
survivor. This will form a precedent and 
supply a leverage for like changes in En- 
gland, such, ¢g., as a judicial rent, and 
the power of compulsory purchase of land 
for allotments, or building, or recreation 
grounds, by county councils. Mili’s doc- 
trine of the “unearned increment” will 
receive a bit-by-bit application, chiefly in 
the way of compelling ground-landlords to 
recognize that they have duties as well as 
rights, and to provide decent sanitary ac- 
commodation. I do not expect, looking 
to the love of both the Englishman and 
the Irishman for ownership—I may add 
also to their sense of fairness —that Mr. 
Henry George’s somewhat childish plan 
for confiscating rent, leaving the present 
possessors with a small fercentage for 
their trouble in collecting it, will find gen- 
eral acceptance. The Post Office will 
probably extend its present savings bank 
and insurance system to cover the grounds 
at present occupied by friendly societies, 
the management of which is not subject 
to adequate supervision, and of which 
many are in a chronic state of actual, or 
approximate, insolvency. A compulsory 
limitation of the labor of women to eight 
hours a day will probably be pressed be- 
fore long, possibly also, in some excep- 
tional employments, for men, but, looking 
to the present attitude of the trades’ 
unions, I do not expect that it will find 
acceptance with them. In these changes, 
landowners will probably be willing to 
agree so far as they affect manufacturers, 
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manufactuers so far as they affect land- 
owners. The House of Lords will from 
time to time resist, but it will not be 
backed by the bishops, and the struggle 
will not be protracted. So far as one can 
forecast the future of political parties, there 
will be no want of leaders for the new 
movement. Mr. Gladstone, with his es- 
sentially Socialistic sympathies, barely 
balanced by reminiscences of Peel and 
Cobden; Mr. Chamberlain, with his doc- 
trine of a “ransom ” due from the classes 
who “neither toil nor spin;” Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, with his Tory democracy 
after the pattern of the “ Young England ” 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s earlier days; Sir 
William Harcourt, with his frank confes- 
sion that “‘we are all Socialists now;” 
are, one and all, apparently ready to offer 
themselves. Men of another stamp, like 
Lord Salisbury, Lord Hartington, Lord 
Derby, and Mr. Goschen, are hardly likely 
to do more than act as a drag against 
over-rapid changes. Revolution we may, 
perhaps, escape. Evolution in this direc- 
tion is, 1 believe, inevitable. 

Well, I can contemplate most of these 
prospective changes with equanimity, 
some of them with hope. And with them, 


and because of them, there will come also 
an elevation of the standard of comfort, 


and therefore of the minimum rate of 
wages among our laboring classes. Thrift 
will be more feasible, because drink will 
not be wanted as a narcotic to the con- 
sciousness of misery. The brutal hard- 
ness which creeps over men when they 
feel that ‘*the world is not their friend, 
nor the world’s law,” will soften under the 
influence of sympathy when they find that 
they have friends where they least looked 
for them. Brotherhoods, like those of 
which Archdeacon Farrar is the earnest 
and eloquent advocate, or the equally ef- 
fective labors of clergy and laymen with- 
out even the semblance of monasticism, 
may draw the masses, “as with the cords 
of a man,” to think better of the faith of 
which those labors are the fruit. They 
may even rest content without the dises- 
tablishment or disendowment of a Church 
which, more than any other Protestant 
religious community, has held out to them 
the right hand of fellowship. Their 
thoughts may widen with the years, and 
they may begin to find (when churches are 
free and open) that there is something 
better worth hearing or reading than the 
Police News, or the Sporting Times, or 
the negations of the ational Reformer, 
or the not over-refined jesting of the Free- 
thinker. A general elevation in the con- 
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dition of the masses on these lines may, I 
think, be legitimately hoped for. I dare 
not go further, and expect on earth a time 
when there shall be no shame or sin, no 
poverty or pain. But those evils may be 
indefinitely diminished or mitiga.ed in 
proportion as men rise, with the help of 
others, out of a degrading and depressing 
environment. The cloud on the horizon, 
that which mars the brightness of the 
opening dawn, is seen in the luxury, the 
frivolity, the cynical pessimism, the gam- 
bling greed of gain (I include all its 
varieties, gambling legally so-called, turf- 
betting, “ corners,” “ rings,” time-bargains, 
“covers” in our markets and our Stock 
Exchanges), the systematized profligacy 
of no small portion of our wealthier 
classes, the intemperance which yet slays 
its tens of thousands. Our so-called upper 
and middle classes surely need the evan- 
gelizing mission work of the Church as 
much as dothe dockers, and the dwellers 
in Whitechapel slums. But even here 
also there is hope. The voice of our 
prophets goes forth to the four winds, and 
bids them blow over the valley of dry 
bones. Here and there a zealous worker 
from Oxford or Cambridge, from Belgra- 
via or Tyburnia, listens to the call and 
makes answer, “ Heream 1; send me.” As 
in the hour of deepest gloom there came 
to the saddest of the Hebrew seers the 
divine voice which said to him and to his 
people, “I will give you a future and a 
hope,” * so also now a like hope dawns on 
those who can discern the signs of the 
times and see a purpose working through 
the ages. The dry bones may yet stand 
up an “exceeding great army.” Nothing 
great or good was ever yet effected by one 
who despaired of himself or of his broth- 
ers. Sursum corda. We are saved, so- 
ciety is saved, Churches are saved, by 
hope. 


* Jer. xxix. 11; see margin of Revised Version. 


SHAKESPEARE ON THE SOCIAL TRANSITION 
PERIOD OF ELIZABETH. 

WE have seen (p. 646) how Latimer lamented 
over the enclosure of commons and the gen- 
eral substitution of /atifundia for the small 
proprietorship of the system that had reared 
the yeomen of England. It may not be with- 
out interest to note how Shakespeare, as 
shown in **As You Like It’? (act. ii. sc. 3), 
shared his feelings as to the superiority of the 
old order to the plutocracy of the new, even 
when tempered by the Poor Law of Elizabeth. 
Adam is his ideal of the laborer of the past: 


The constant service of the antique world, 
Where service sweat for duty, not for meed, 
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and by his thrift he has saved enough to pro- 
tect himself against the new order, which 
leaves 


Unregarded age in corners thrown. 
So in the next scene, Corin laments : — 


But I am shepherd to another man, 

And do not shear the fleeces that I graze. 
And the farm is thrown by the owner —the 
type of the new proprietors, ‘‘ of churlish dis- 
position ”’ and ‘* little given to hospitality ’? — 
into the market, and the shepherd is liable to 
eviction. From this he is saved by Rosalind 
and Celia, who commission him to buy the 
farm, and promise ‘‘ we will mend thy wages.”’ 
It is not without significance that the dramatist 
should thus embody, as it were, his social 
ideal in his favorite ideal heroine, and make 
Rosalind the representative of the liberal land- 
owner of a small estate, giving a ‘‘ fair day’s 
wages for a fair day’s work.”’ 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
MRS. FENTON: A SKETCH. 


BY W. E. NORRIS. 
CHAPTER X. 


Mrs. FENTON had not been much mis- 
taken in assuming that she would offend 
her cousin when she told him that he could 
not have been quite so deeply in love with 
Miss Moore as he had fancied himself. 
Though he made no rejoinder at the time, 
he was a good deal hurt, and thought that 
if she had been really in sympathy with 
him she would not have made such a 
speech. The fact was that her character, 
like her voice, had occasional queer breaks 
in it, and more than once before he had 
noticed in her a want of tact which had sur- 
prised him. Inthis particular instance he 
would, no doubt, have forgiven her more 
readily had he not felt that her taunt was, 
to say the least of it, plausible. Perhaps 
he had been over-punctilious, perhaps it 
had been absurd to expect that Susie 
would understand why he had avoided her 
for so long, perhaps But he deter- 
mined not to cheat himself with hopes for 
which there was absolutely no excuse; 
and if he was a little disappointed when 
he heard that the Moores had left London, 
that was only because even inexcusable 
hopes die hard. The general, it appeared, 
had been threatered with an attack of 
gout, and had therefore hurried his family 
off to Kissingen, whence they were to pro- 
ceed to Switzerland later on. 

“IT suppose Claughton will have the 
gout too,” Fred said to himself, with a 
doleful laugh. “Or perhaps he will jojn 
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them without a pretext; probably they 
won't require one of him.” 

We all know how people who have al- 
ways enjoyed robust health will howl the 
house down if a little salutary physical 
discipline in the shape of a headache or 
a toothache comes upon them. We en- 
deavor to be sorry for such people, and to 
make due allowance for them; but when 
we reflect upon our own heroic and con- 
stant endurance of far worse things, we 
can’t help remarking that they do not bear 
pain very well. Poor Fred had plenty of 
courage and a perfect temper, but he had 
never, until now, known the meaning of a 
really sharp bout of mental suffering, and 
the consequence was that he made himself 
shghtly ridiculous, exhibiting a counte- 
nance of the most deplorable misery to a 
world which is only too prone to laugh at 
miserable countenances. Some of his 
friends knew or guessed what was the 
matter with him, others supposed that he 
was still grieving over the loss of his un- 
cle’s fortune; only one of them sincerely 
pitied him. But then, to be sure, she was 
a host in herself. 

If Mrs. Fenton had seemed to lack 
nicety of perception on the occasion just 
referred to, she did not again lay herself 
open to any such reproach. Her opinion 
as to the comparatively trifling nature of 
her cousin’s malady may have remained 
unaltered ; but she abstained from ex- 
pressing it, and, indeed, she was good 
enough to abstain from any direct allusion 
to Susie Moore. What she did was to 
cheer the young fellow up as best she 
could by giving him plenty to do. She 
insisted upon his taking her to theatres 
and concerts; she affected to lean upon 
him a great deal, to be guided by his ad- 
vice in a hundred small matters ; in short, 
she tried to give him the idea that he 
was indispensable to her; and if he saw 
through her kindly stratagems they were 
not the less successful on that account. 
Whether he was indispensable to her or 
not, she became, by degrees, almost indis- 
pensable to him. His happiest hours 
were passed in her society ; she made him 
forget his troubles ; sometimes she made 
him laugh, and when she had achieved 
that feat she was so childishly triumphant 
over it that he..could not but be touched 
and grateful. 

She and he spent several afternoons in 
house-hunting together, for he agreed with 
her that her best plan would be to make 
London her headquarters. For the mat- 
ter of that, there was no reason why she 
should not have a small house in the coun- 
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try as well, if she cared to set up two 
establishments. However, she did not 
find anything in Mayfair, or Belgravia, or 
South Kensington that altogether satisfied 
her, and the end of it was that she decided 
to remain homeless until] the autumn. 

“ After all,” she said one day, “ who 
knows whether I shall ever want a house 
of my own? I may be going to die, or I 
may be going to lose all my money — who 
knows ?” 

“Considering that you are in perfect 
health and that you have Mr. Breffit to 
look after your investments for you, I 
don’t think either of those catastrophes 
is very probable,” answered Fred, laugh- 
ing. 

But she was in one of her depressed 
moods and she did not join in his laughter. 
“Nothing is improbable, except happi- 
ness,” she declared. ‘ That is improb- 
able for everybody and most improbable 
for me. Just now I am quite happy— 
at least, I should be if I could believe 
that things would go on like this. But I 
can’t believe it. Sometimes I can hardly 
believe that I am myself, and that I am 
rich, and that I can sit with my hands 
before me, doing nothing for the rest of 
my days if I choose.” 

“ Didn’t it ever occur to you that your 
father would leave you at least a part of 
his fortune when he died?” asked Fred 
wonderingly. 

She shook her head. “Never! I give 
you my word that I never bestowed a sin- 
gle thought upon the subject until that day 
when I saw the advertisement in the Syd- 
ney paper. I didn’t look forward at all; 
I just went on from day to day and tried 
to forget that there was an awful future 
coming when I should be old and ugly and 
voiceless. Well, we won’t talk any more 
about that,” she added, with an abrupt 
change of manner; “the past is dead and 
gone, and the future is the future. The 
present, at all events, belongs to us, and 
we will make the most of it. I wish you 
enjoyed it as much as I do.” 

He said he enjoyed being with her — 
which, indeed, was quite true —and she 
seemed to be pleased with his reply. 

But the time very soon came when these 
two good friends had topart. Parliament 
had risen ; all the fashionable people had 
left London, and Mrs. Fenton had engage- 
ments which necessitated her departure. 
Lady Clamborough, who had taken her up 
very strongly, had invited her to spend a 
few weeks in Scotland, and other ladies, 
thinking that she would make a useful 
addition toa house-party, had been equally 
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hospitable ; so that there was little likeli- 
hood of her becoming her own mistress 
again before the middle of September. 
“ And then,” said she, “I think I will go 
down to some quiet little seaside place and 
rest awhile. If I do, will you come and 
see me?” 

“‘ Of course I will,” answered Fred, “ but 
I don’t much believe in your burying your- 
self at the seaside. You won’t feel any 
great craving for rest when you get among 
all these magnificent friends of yours.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” she returned; * the 
magnificent people aren’t my friends, and 
never will be. I don’t belong to them; I 
only amuse them. For the present they 
amuse me, but I dare say they will cease 
to do so when I have become more used 
tothem. It is you who have friends; I 
have only one.” 

And this sentiment she repeated with 
even more emphasis when he accompanied 
her to King’s Cross to see her off to the 
north. “I shall write to you,” she said, 
“and I shallexpect you to answer me and 
tell me all about everything.” 

“ 1’m afraid there won’t be much to tell,” 
replied Fred. 

“Oh, yes, there will, if you will write 
about yourself, That’s all I care to hear 
about —only you. We have had a pleas- 
ant time together, haven’t we? I wish it 
were not over! Perhaps it hasn’t been 
so very pleasant to you, though. No, 
don’t make pretty protestations, they 
wouldn’t take me in. You are not an 
adept at taking people in, and I know you 
have sometimes enjoyed yourself lately 
and sometimes been bored. Good-bye, 
Fred; don’t forget me.” 

She would no doubt have felt flattered 
if she could have known how much he 
missed her after her departure. It was 
quite true that he had no lack of friends, 
and during the remainder of the summer 
he had what he would formerly have called 
“a very jolly time of it,” staying for a few 
days in many country houses and playing 
cricket a great deal. He had, besides, his 
comedy to finish and polish, which occu- 
pation filled up all the vacant hours. But 
through it all he had a perpetual dull pain 
at his heart anda sense of loneliness for 
which it may be that Susie Moore was 
not wholly responsible. He had deter- 
mined to get over his love for Susie, and 
perhaps he was succeeding; but he wanted 
encouragement, and sympathy, and conso- 
lation, and nobody but his cousin could 
provide him with these anodynes. He was 
a little surprised to find how he looked 
forward to receiving her letters and how 
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disappointed he was if these were a day 
or two later than he had expected in 
reaching him. It is true that they were 
very clever and diverting letters, contain- 
ing lifelike and slightly satirical portraits 
of the persons with whom Mrs. Fenton 
was brought into contact and describing 
the kind of life that she was leading in a 
style which was at once terse and vivid; 
but the charm of her correspondence did 
not lie so much in that as in the kindly, 
almost tender interest in himself of which 
it breathed. Nothing is more soothing to 
a man who has been crossed in love than 
to feel that the world contains at any rate 
one woman who takes a tender interest in 
him. 

Incidentally he heard that his anticipa- 
tions had been verified, and that Captain 
Claughton had left for Germany to join the 
Moores. “I suppose,” he remarked ina 
letter to his cousin, “that we may take 
that as final.” To which she replied by 
return of post that she was afraid so, but 
that, do what she would, she could not 
manage to feel as sorry about it as she 
ought to feel. ‘Do you remember,” she 
wrote, ‘my telling you once that I was 
abominably jealous? Well, that is the 
shameful truth. I should have hated Miss 
Moore if she had been worthy of you; and 
perhaps that is why I don’t hate her at all 
for being what she is. May she be happy 
with her Life Guardsman! And may you 
soon find out what an easy thing it is to be 
happy without her!” 

Fred did not resent this candid aspira- 
tion as he would have done a little earlier 
in the year. There is something rather 
contemptible in making yourself perma- 
nently wretched about a girl who neither 
wants your love nor deserves it; and all 
the world is agreed that friendship is more 
stable than love. He had perhaps lost his 
chance of supreme felicity; but that is 
what most people must make up their 
minds to lose; and a great deal still re- 
mained to him — health, strength, a modest 
fortune, a very fair prospect of achiev- 
ing literary renown, and an exceptionally 
charming cousin. As time went on, his 
longing to see this charming cousin of his 
again grew stronger, and he was very glad 
when, in the month of September, she 
wrote to him from Dawlish to say that she 
had established herself in that remote little 
watering-place, and that she now claimed 
the fulfilment of his promise. 

“ Come and stay with me as long as you 
will and can,” she entreated. “I have got 
a wee house with three sitting-rooms in it, 
one of which shall be given up to you to 
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smoke in, or write plays in, or go to sleep 
in, as you please. There is nothing what- 
ever to do, except to sit upon the beach 
and watch the funny-looking people who 
wander about there and station themselves 
in the most conspicuous places with their 
arms round each other’s waists. The men 
wear dirty flannel trousers and sand-shoes, 
and caps on the backs of their heads; the 
women are like —oh, I don’t know what 
they are like! Words can’t describe them. 
It amuses me to study them and their 
queer ways of going on; but perhaps it 
wouldn’t amuse you. Anyhow, I have seen 
and done so much since we last met that 
I have a stock of conversation on hand 
which can be spread out over three days 
at least. If you begin to yawn after that, 
you can go away.” 

He did not think it at all likely that he 
would yawn in Laura’s company, and he 
lost no time in obeying hersummons. The 
weather was fine and hot, and pretty little 
Dawlish, with its white houses drawn up 
along a strip of beach flanked by red cliffs 
and facing the open sea, impressed him 
favorably on his arrival. Not less friendly 
and pleasant was the aspect of the modest 
dwelling, overgrown with climbing plants, 
in which Mrs. Fenton had taken up her 
quarters; and most pleasant of all was the 
warmth with which that lady welcomed 
her visitor. She stepped out through the 
bow-window which opened upon the lawn 
and came to meet him with outstretched 
hands. 

“You dear boy!” she exclaimed, “so 
you have really come! How very, very nice 
of you!” 

** Well — you asked me, you know,” an- 
swered Fred with a laugh. 

“Oh, I asked you; but asking is one 
thing and obtaining is another. All day 
long I have been in momentary expecta- 
tion of receiving a polite telegram from 
you: ‘Sosorry. Unavoidably detained. 
Will write and explain.’ And then I 
thought that to-morrow’s post would bring 
me an explanatory letter which, being 
interpreted, would mean, ‘ All things con- 
sidered, I really can’t go all the way down 
to Devonshire to face a prolonged /é/e-a- 
téte; but perhaps we shall meet in London 
later on,.’” 

“TI don’t believe you expected anything 
of the sort,” returned Fred. “ You are 
fishing for compliments, Laura.” 

She shook her head. “No, I am not; 
I wanted you to come so much that I felt 
almost sure you wouldn’t come. Do you 
know that you are looking much better 
than you did when I left London. Your 
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eyes are clearer and you are burnt as | 
brown as a berry. You have been cricket- 
ing a great deal, I suppose.” 

She scrutinized him so intently for a 
second or two that he reddened a little, 
notwithstanding his sunburning; for he 
was a modest young man, and possibly he 
may have been aware that he was alsoa 
very handsome one. “And how am J/ 
looking ?” she asked presently. 

Well, if she was fishing for compliments 
she got what she wanted this time; for it 
was in a tone of unmistakable truth and 
sincerity that Fred replied, “I think you 
are looking simply lovely.” 

The fact was that he was struck anda 
little startled by her beauty, which was in 
some sort a revelation to him. He had 
admired her very much in London; but 
there are more ways than one of admiring 
a person, and perhaps it was his way of 
admiring his cousin that had changed all 
of a sudden, though he thought that the 
change was inher. “I don’t know what 
you have done to yourself!” he exclaimed 
after a pause, 

“Thank you,” she returned, with a 
slight grimace; “at my time of life it is 
something to be told that one is looking 
lovely, even though the statement has to 
be qualified by expressions of such ex- 
treme surprise. I assure you I haven’t 
had recourse to art, if that is what you 
mean.” 

Sut she knew very well that that was 
not what he meant; and as for his sur- 
prise, it was susceptible of an interpreta- 
tion which could not but be welcome to 
her. In London he had only had eyes for 
Susie Moore; but now, perhaps, he was 
beginning to discover that there were 
ether women besides Susie Moore in the 
world — which was a hopeful sign. 

And while they were dining together 
afterwards (she had made a great point of 
preparing as artistic a dinner as was pos- 
sible under the circumstances), she was 
glad to find that he could talk cheerfully 
and laugh heartily, and that he was so 
much interested in hearing about all the 
people whom she had met during the 
summer as to be almost inquisitive upon 
the subject. Particularly he wanted to 
know what the men had been like, and 
although he refrained from asking in so 
many words whether any of them had 
made love to her, it required no great 
acuteness of insight to perceive that that 
was what he wished to discover. She 
amused herself by baffling his artless in- 
quir'es and watching his increasing dis- 
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“I know what you are thinking,” she 
said at length; “you are thinking that I 
have fallen a prey to some fortune-hunter, 
or that I shall before long, unless I am 
looked after. Well, what if Ido? What 
difference will it make to you, pray?” 

“What difference? Well — is it likely 
that I should wish you to marry a fortune- 
hunter? To confess the truth, however, I 
can’t think that I should be very much 
pleased to hear that you were going to 
marry anybody. You ought to be able to 
understand that; because, as you may re- 
member, you told me in one of your letters 
that you would have hated Miss Moore if 
she had been what you were pleased to 
call worthy of me. I won’t go so far as to 
say that 1 should hate a man who was 
really worthy of you ; but — is there such 
aman?” 

‘**] don’t know,” answered Mrs. Fenton; 
“‘ modesty forbids me to fix the standard 
of my own worth. But I have the best 
reasons for believing that there is more 
than one man who considers himself quite 
good enough for me.” 

“Oh! you have had some offers, then, 
since I savy you last ?” 

“No less than three; two were from 
old men and one was from a young one. 
The two old men, I must say, were not 
attractive. The first who asked me had a 
title, and the second, so far as I could 
make out, had nothing except a shocking 
reputation and a splendid audacity; so I 
sent them both to the right-about, and 
they were not inconsolable. But I was 
sorry about the young man, who reminded 
me of you in some ways. He assured me 
that he didn’t want my money, and that 
he loved me for myself; and though I 
dare say you will call me a fool for my 
pains, I couldn’t help believing him.” 

This conversation took place in the 
garden, whither the cousins had betaken 
themselves after dinner. The sun had 
set long ago, but the moon, which was at 
the full, illumined the landscape and made 
a path of silver across the sea and fell 
upon the profile of Mrs. Fenton, with 
whom it seemed to Fred perfectly possible 
that any young man might fall in love. 
He sat looking at her for some little time 
before he asked, “ Why did you refuse 
him then, Laura?” 

“For the good or the bad reason that I 
didn’t love him,” she answered. “Itisa 
good reason now, perhaps; I don’t know 
whether it was a good reason for refusing 
all the men out in Australia who asked me 
to marry them after I became a widow. 
Some of them were rich, and I was mis- 
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erably poor ; often I used to say to myself 
that I must be a perfect idiot to refuse 
them. But, thank Heaven! I did refuse 
them.” 

For a long time after this nothing more 
was said. Fred had lighted a cigar and, 
with his hands clasped behind his head, 
was gazing at his cousin, who was gazing 
out to sea. At last she rose, stepped 
through the open window into the drawing- 
room, struck a few chords on the piano, 
and began to sing. That queer voice of 
hers, which was like nobody else’s voice, 
and which had an indescribable sort of 
humorous pathos in it, floated out to Fred, 
as he sat smoking in the moonlight, and 
produced a curiously disturbing and ex- 
citing effect upon him. 


Nature asks not whence or why, 
Nature cares not how; 

’Tis enough that I am I, 
And that thou art thou. 


This refrain of a ballad that she sang 
haunted Fred long after he had retired to 
his bedroom, and actually prevented him 
from going tosleep. He thought a good 
deal more about Laura than about Susie 
Moore that night, although he was per- 
fectly certain that he could never love any 
one but Susie and that his affection for 
Laura was only that of a somewhat puzzled 
and anxious brother. 


CHAPTER XI. 


HuMAN nature being what it is, one 
hardly ventures to blame the scepticism 
of those who deny that any man can feel 
a fraternal affection for a woman of his 
own age who is not his sister. Mrs. Fen- 
ton ought, no doubt, to have provided 
herself with a chaperon before inviting 
her cousin to stay with her; and when 
she laughingly asked him whether he 
thought that she had compromised herself 
by what she had done, he answered that 
perhaps it would be as well not to mention 
it to her friends. 

She said she would be careful to abstain 
from doing so. ‘ Meanwhile,” she added, 
“as nobody knows us here, and as nobody 
need ever know that you have been here, 
we will make the most of our time and 
enjoy ourselves. I don’t think we should 
have enjoyed ourselves very much in the 
company of a third person.” 

He didn’t think so either, and was far 
from regretting the absence of such an in- 
cumbrance. Of his cousin’s company he 
had just as much as he chose to ask for 
and no more. She breakfasted in her own 


room; she scrupulously avoided thrusting | 


herself upon him at any hour of the day; 
she did not suggest that they should make 
excursions in the neighborhood, nor did 
she attempt to provide amusements for 
him. Only she was always at hand when 
he looked for her, and always delighted to 
do anything thathe proposed. There was 
not very much to be done; but, so long 
as the weather keeps fine, two young peo- 
ple who are in sympathy with each other 
can do nothing together for a considerable 
length of time without feeling the need of 
achange. Fred spent a week at Dawlish 
very happily and contentedly, and was 
amazed to find that he had so soon reached 
the date which he had mentally fixed upon 
as the outside limit of his stay with his 
cousin. During that time he had, he 
thought, learnt to know her much better, 
and he had also grown much fonder of 
her. Indeed, he would have been most 
insensible to favors if he had not, for she 
had been kindness itself to him. 

* You are spoiling me, Laura,” he said 
to her one evening when they were sitting 
in the garden after dinner as usual; “ you 
give way to me in everything; you make 
me say what I should like, and then you 
do it as if you had only been waiting for 
orders. That is all wrong, you know.” 

“My motives are purely selfish,” she 
answered; “it pleases me to please you. 
Besides, there are some people who are 
born to be spoilt, and I think you are one 
of them. I dare say it won’t do you much 
harm.” 

‘‘T am not so sure of that,” returned the 
young man, shaking hishead. ‘ Thus far 
I have been tolerably modest, because 
there has been nobody to interfere with 
me; but I shouldn’t wonder if you were 
to find me rather overbearing and tyran- 
nical when you come up to London again. 
I shan’t like being told that you are 
engaged when I want you to give up an 
afternoon to me. By the way, when are 
you coming back to London?” 

“T don’t know ; | haven’t thought much 
about it yet. When do you expect to be 
there?” 

“Oh, I shall be there to-morrow even- 
ing, I’m sorry tosay. I shan’t stay more 
than a day or two, because I have a few 
weeks of shooting in prospect at different 
places; but I suppose before the end of 
next month I shall have pretty well settled 
down for the winter.” 

“ To-morrow evening !” exclaimed Mrs. 
Fenton in a voice of consternation; “ you 





|are going to desert me already, then! 
| Well, I won’t beg you to stay. Of course 
it has been dull for you; but you have 
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been very good about it and haven’t even 
looked bored the whole time, and sy 

** You know very well that I have never 
felt so,” interrupted Fred. 

“ Haven’t you? Well, your looks pretty 
generally reflect your feelings, 1 must con- 
fess. Anyhow, I’m not ungrateful — 
though I’m sorry. And now, as this is to 
be our last evening, may I dictate the 
programme, for once? That will give me 
an opportunity of judging whether you are 
spoilt yet or not.” 

Fred, of course, replied that she might 
dictate anything she liked, and no undue 
advantage was taken of his complaisance, 
for it seemed that she only wanted to go 
out in a boat. 

“You needn’t take the oars if you would 
rather sit in the stern and smoke,” she 
added; “I’m quite accustomed to row- 
ing.” 

‘But he said that he too, had had some 
little experience of that kind, and that, if 
she didn’t mind his taking it easy, he 
thought he could manage to combine 
smoking and sculling. Ten minutes later 
they were out upon the sea, which was al- 
most as calm as a lake. There was no 
moon that night, but thousands of stars 
shone down upon them from a cloudless 
sky, and the ripple caused by a faint 
southerly breeze made flashes of phos- 
phorescent light over the far-stretching 
surface of the water. 

“T love to be on the sea,” said Mrs. 
Fenton. “If I am ever so short a dis- 
tance from shore I feel as if I had got out 
of the world —away from all the cruel 
people, and the malignant people, and the 
wearisome people whom one calls one’s 
fellow-creatures.” 

“But I thought you rather liked the 
society of your fellow-creatures,” Fred re- 
marked. 

“Oh, they are indispensable, of course ; 
one can’t remain in the world and take no 
notice of them. But some of them have 
treated me badly, and some I am afraid 
of; and I often think how delightful it 
would be to escape altogether from this 
world with —shall I say, with one of 
them?” 

Fred rested on his oars, pitched away 
his cigar, and sighed. 

“1 should think it very fdelightful in- 
deed, if you were the one,” he said. 

“I amafraid you wouldn’t. I have tired 
you in a week, you see; and I knew I 
should, though I have tried hard not to be 
tiresome.” 

Fred protested warmly against so false 
an accusation. 








Did she suppose, he / little you liked me. 
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asked, that he liked leaving her? Did 
she suppose that he would enjoy going up 
to London to meet Mr. Breffit, who wanted 
to see him about some matters of busi- 
ness? All he could say was that nothing 
would give him greater personal satisfac- 
tion than to stay where he was and throw 
up every engagement that he had made 
for the next month. 

“Throw them up, then,” she returned; 
“that is easily done.” 

But when he opened his lips to reply, 
she held up her hand and stopped him. 

*“ Don’t be ridiculous,” she said, laugh- 
ing; “ you can’t throw up ail your engage- 
ments; and if you could I wouldn’t let 
you. I am selfish, I own, but I am not 
quite so selfishasthat. Only I shall miss 
you dreadfully, and I don’t know when I 
shall see you again, or whether I shall ever 
see you again in this way; and so re 

She did not finish her sentence. Her 
voice seemed to fail her suddenly; and 
when he bent forward to look at her he 
saw that there were tears in her eyes. 
This discovery — or possibly another dis- 
covery, which he might have made before 
if he had not been a little dull of appre- 
hension—completely upset his mental 
balance, and left him at the mercy of the 
impulses and emotions of the moment. 
He took her hand, which she had allowed 
to fall listlessly upon her knee, and she 
did not withdraw it from his grasp. 

“ Laura,” he exclaimed, “J love you! 
We needn't part any more unless you wish 
it.” 

Never, perhaps, was a more unpremed- 
itated declaration of love uttered. There 
is no doubt that if Fred Musgrave had 
been asked five minutes before whether 
he was in love with his cousin he would 
have replied in the negative; yet his 
heart beat fast while he waited for her 
answer, and he drew a breath of, relief 
when the answer came, though in truth he 
had known quite well what it would be. 
The old saying that love begets love may 
not be as absurd as it appears to be upon 
the face of it. That it does not always do 
so is obvious, but under certain conditions 
it is by no means unlikely to produce that 
effect, and that these conditions existed in 
the present case Mrs. Fenton was well 
aware. She confessed as much, indeed, 
after an interval, during which the usual 
incoherent vows had been exchanged. 

“This has been all my doing from be- 
ginning to end, Fred,” said she. “ When 
you came here you were very sorry for 
yourself, and because I consoled you a 
Then, at this last 
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moment, you became sorry for me—and {that point. Nevertheless, she was wildly 


that finished you. It is no use making 
generous offers which you wouldn’t accept 
to-night; but I promise you— and I want 
you to believe it, because it is the truth 
—that if to-morrow morning, or at any 
future time, you should wish to draw back, 
you may do so, and you shall not hear one 
syllable of reproach from me.” 

However, when the next morning came, 
Fred had no such wish. If eight hours of 
sleep and the more dispassionate view of 
things which naturally resulted therefrom 
affected him in any way, it was only in so 
far as it brought a somewhat important 
circumstance to his recollection. 

“Has it struck you, Laura,” he took 
the earliest opportunity of asking his be- 
trothed, “that by marrying you | shall get 
my uncle’s money after all?” 

“Why. of course it has, you goose!” 
she answered. ‘“ That’s just the glorious 
partofit. You don’t know how miserable 
that money has often made me! Rejoiced 
though I was to be delivered from the 
bondage of poverty, it has never really 
made me quite happy, because I have 
always felt that I was robbing you; but 
now —just think of it! At one stroke 
that burden is to be lifted off my shoul- 
ders and I am to marry the man whom | 
love! I suppose at this moment I am 
the most contented woman in the whole 
world.” 

She was radiant. Her spirits fairly 
overpowered her and found vent in some 
exhibitions of childishness which he 
thought very charming. There was no 
use in telling her thatall his friends would 
certainly set him down as a fortune-hunter. 
“Let them!” she returned; “who cares? 
Come now; you are not going to tell me 
that you care what they say, I hope. If 
you do, I shall think that you can’t care 
very much about me. Am I so hideous 
that nobody would marry me except for 
the sake of my income? Now, I will tell 
you what is a great deal more likely to be 
said, and that is that I have made a dead 


set at my handsome cousin; which ought | 


to be very galling to me, because it is 
true. Yet I don’t mind one little bit. I 
don’t mind anything, so long as you love 
me, Fred.” 

What could he do but asseverate that 
he did love her, and would always love 
her? He was doubtless sincere; yet it 
would have been plain enough to any on- 
looker that he did not care for her as she 
cared for him, and it is probable that Mrs. 


happy, and her high spirits did not desert 
her until it appeared that, in spite of what 
had taken place, Fred still meant to go up 
to London that afternoon. Her distress 
at this announcement was out of all pro- 
portion to its cause. She implored him 
not to leave her; she declared that if he 
went away now she was sure he would 
never come back again; and when he 
laughed at her, pointing out what non- 
sense this was, and that a man must keep 
his business appointments, and that his 
absence wouid not extend over more than 
three days at the outside, she was only 
partially reassured. 

“But what about those shooting par- 
ties?’ she asked apprehensively. ‘“ You 
don’t want to give them up, do you?” 

“I certainly do want to give them up,” 
he answered, “and I certainly will. If 
I’m not back here the day after to-morrow, 
I shall be back on the following day for 
certain.” 

“‘T shall believe that when I see you,” 
she sighed. “Nothing is certain; all 
sorts of dreadful things may happen at 
any moment.” 

And after that she did not recover her 
gaiety; though she vexed him with no 
more entreaties and tried to seem inter- 
ested in the fancy sketches of their future 
life with which he amused himself, It 
was agreed between them that they should 
be married as soon as possible — perhaps 
in the month of November—and then 
they would go abroad for the winter, and 
on their return they would see about pro- 
viding themselves with a permanent home. 
Not a word was said about Susie Moore; 
there was a tacit understanding that that 
chapter should be regarded as closed, and 
Fred was not a little grateful to his cousin 
for a reticence which he had hardly ven- 
tured to expect of her. 

She insisted upon accompanying him 
to the station; it may even be that up to 
the last moment she had some faint hope 
that he would relent (for surely writing to 
your lawyer is much the same thing as 
seeing him); but she knew that she must 
not be silly or exacting; and he, for his 
part, having no acquaintance with the 
anguish of nervousness, had never thought 
of abandoning his journey. He would 
have been better pleased if she would 
have allowed him to say good-bye to her 
in her own house, where, of course, good- 
bye could be said in a more agreeable and 





emphatic fashion than upon a public plat- 


Fenton, whose perceptions were exceed-| form; still, he was willing to indulge her; 
ingly keen, did not deceive herself upon 


and so, when the train had come in and he 
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had jumped into a smoking-carriage, he 
contented himself with squeezing her hand 
and bestowing an eloquent look upon her. 
Her eyes were full of tears as she smiled 
back at him; he thought her fond and 
foolish, yet adorable. What man ever 
thinks anything else when a woman smiles 
upon him with needless tears in her eyes? 

But Mrs. Fenton was not a foolish 
woman, and while she made her way 
slowly homewards she said to herself that 
there was really nothing to cry about. 
Only by some extraordinary and most im- 
probable stroke of ill-fortune could she 
now be deprived of what, until yesterday, 
had seemed to her to be almost hopelessly 
out of her reach. Luck, which for so 
many years had been against her, appeared 
at last to have definitely taken her side — 
according to the doctrine of averages, 
some months at least ought to elapse be- 
fore it turned round again. Some months! 
— well, she asked for no more. “Let me 
only be his wife,” she murmured, “and 
then advienne que pourra / He doesn’t 
care for me very much yet; but he cares 
a little, and perhaps in time he will care a 
good deal. I shall be worse than clumsy 
if he doesn’t.” 

Despondency with her never lasted long. 
She went and sat upon the beach and 
threw pebbles into the sea and forgot cer- 
tain catastrophes upon the possible occur- 
rence of which she had allowed her mind 
to dwell fora while. She began, instead, 
to build castles in the air, which is a far 
more sensible thing to do. She saw her- 
self wandering beneath blue skies with 
Fred and revelling in the beauty of those 
Italian landscapes and cities which she 
had read of but had never seen; she drew 
mental pictures of an artistically furnished 
house in London, where there would never 
be any lack of company and where the 
company would always be the best of its 
kind that could be obtained ; she had vis- 
ions of brilliant social triumphs, combined 
with unbroken domestic felicity; and 
through all her musings one thought was 
ever present to her: “He will have the 
money! It will be his money, not mine; I 
shall never be made miserable again by 
knowing that it is I who have made him 
poor.” 

It was evening when she rose and 
strolled towards her temporary abode. In 
order to reach it she had to cross a broad 
walk, where a German band was playing 
and where the attractive beings whom she 
had described in her letter to Fred were 
pacing to and fro in large numbers, She 
contemplated them with friendly and leni- 
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ent eyes; for amongst them were many 
lovers — or, at any rate, potential lovers — 
and she felt that she was bound to them 
by the tie of a common humanity. 

But these sentiments of abstract benevo- 
lence were replaced by an emotion of a 
keener and very different kind when her 
eyes suddenly encountered those of a soli- 
tary individual who formed one of the 
throng. This was a swarthy, vulgar-look- 
ing little man, whose age might have been 
anything between forty and fifty. He wore 
a glaring check suit, and had a huge black 
cigar in his mouth ; there was a suggestion 
of sporting proclivities about his white 
linen scarf and the cock of his hat; his 
general appearance was not unlike that of 
a bookmaker. He stared very hard at 
Mrs. Fenton, who, for a moment, returned 
his stare and then passed on. Her face 
expressed neither recognition nor pertur- 
bation ; but the color had left her cheeks, 
and, after crossing the road, she quickened 
her pace considerably. When she reached 
the little iron gate which gave access to 
her garden, she glanced for one second 
over her shoulder. It was as she had 
thought: the man in the check suit had 
foliowed her, and from a distance of some 
fifty yards or so was watching her move- 
ments. He now turned away and retraced 
his steps. 

Mrs. Fenton had led a life of some peril 
and adventure, and, like others whose ex- 
perience has been of that nature, she sel- 
dom lost her presence of mind in an emer- 
gency. The moment that she entered the 
house she rang for her maid, and gave 
orders that her things were to be packed 
up forthwith. 

“]T find that I shall have to go to Paris 
to-morrow,” she said. ‘We will leave 
this place by the night mail. Tell some- 
body to take this cheque to the house- 
agent’s at once and to wait for a receipt. 
I shall not want to occupy the house dur- 
ing the remainder of the term.” 

She issued her behests in a somewhat 
peremptory tone, but with no appearance 
of agitation or alarm. Yet she was in 
truth very much agitated and not a little 
frightened. ‘ There is no doubt about his 
having recognized me,” she was thinking. 
“ He will come here in the morning, and 
he will know that I have run away from 
him. That is unfortunate; but it can’t be 
helped — anything is better than having 
to speak tohim. If he were to come to- 
night — but he won’t do that. He will 
want to make some inquiries first; and 
when he does come, he will only hear that 
I have gone to Paris. Oh, what a mercy 
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it is that Fred left to-day! If he had 
stayed on, as 1 begged him to do, nothing 
could have saved me from shipwreck. 
Weli —it looks as if I couldn’t be des- 
tined to suffer shipwreck in this way, 
anyhow.” 

Nevertheless, her nerves were in a state 
of agonizing tension for the next few 
hours, and not until she was being whirled 
towards London in the express did she 
breathe freely once more. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Mr. BREFFIT was overjoyed to hear the 
news which Fred lost no time in communi- 
cating to him. “My dear fellow,” said 
he, “ you are going to do such a thoroughly 
sensible, desirable, and altogether satis- 
factory thing that the chances were fully a 
hundred to one against your ever doing it. 
I don’t know whether you'll believe me or 
not, but it’s Gospel truth that as soon as I 
saw your cousin I said to myself, ‘ Here’s 
Fred’s affair for him, as plain as a pike- 
staff.” Only the perversity of human 
nature is such that I was afraid you 
wouldn’t look at it in that way.” 

“I certainly didn’t look at it in that 
way,” answered Fred; “but I suppose I 
shall never be able to persuade you or 
anybody else that I didn’t.” 

Mr. Breffit laughed. “If you have been 
able to persuade her,” said he, “you 
needn’t much mind about me or anybody 
else. Asa matter of fact, I don’t find the 
least difficulty in believing that you have 
fallen in love with Mrs. Fenton. Sheisa 
woman quite out of the ordinary run,” 
added this connoisseur impressively. “I 
don’t know that I have ever met a woman 
quite like her.” 

If a tendency to do rather extraordinary 
things proves a woman to be out of the 
ordinary run of her sex, Mrs. Fenton un- 
doubtedly merited the lawyer’s encomium ; 
and so Fred thought when, on reaching 
home, he found a letter from her, dated 
*“ Grand Hotel, Paris.” 

“I wonder,” she wrote, “whether you 
will be very much astonished to hear that 
I have deserted Dawlish. Most likely 
you will be, because you are a man, and 
you are very sensible, and you wouldn’t 
understand how any place could become 
unbearable and uninhabitable simply be- 


cause a single individual had left it. | 
Nevertheless, that is quite a possible thing | 
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|\couldn’t have stayed there without you 
y you, 


Fred! Well, I was ashamed to follow 
you to London; and besides, what could 
we have done in London at this time of 
year? So, as I had never seen Paris, and 
as I hoped that perhaps it might amuse 
you a little to show all the sights to such 
an unsophisticated savage, I came straight 
here without drawing breath. And I won’t 
go anywhere or see anything until you 
come, Because you w7//come, won’t you, 
Fred? After all, Paris isn’t much farther 
away from you than Devonshire. I will 
try not to be dreadfully disappointed if 
you say you can’t manage it; but I con- 
fess that I shall be rather unhappy and a 
little frightened until I get your answer, 
“ Ever your loving 
“ LAURA.” 


Fred could do no less than despatch a 
reassuring telegram to her, and follow it 
in person as speedily as might be. Her 
precipitate flight from Dawlish struck him 
as a somewhat whimsical proceeding ; but 
he did not for a moment doubt the truth 
of her explanation, nor was he very sorry 
that the attractions of Paris were to be 
substituted for those of a remote English 
watering-place. One cannot always be 
boating by starlight, and two people who 
can sit indoors together through a wet 
day, with nothing particular to do except 
to repeat “I love you ” at intervals, must 
indeed be desperately in love with one 
another. Whatever Mrs. Fenton may have 
been, it is pretty certain that Fred was 
not so much in love as all that. 

He found his cousin luxuriously in- 
stalled in a gilded and mirrored saloon at 
the Grand Hotel, and the delight with 
which she welcomed him could not have 
been greater if they had been parted for 
months, 

** Now I have got you!” she exclaimed 
exultingly, “and I am going to keep you. 
That is, unless you get tired of me. Will 
you soon get tired of me, do you think? 
Not quite so soon here, perhaps, as you 
would have done at Dawlish? You shall 
not be tied to my apron-string, you know. 
You shall play about and amuse yourself 
as much as you like. Only, when you 
want me you will say, ‘ Laura, my dear, as 
you have been a good girl to-day, I am 
going to take you out for an hour now, to 
look at the shops.’ And then I shall pop 
on my bonnet, and off we shall go. And 


to happen; and what shows that it is pos-| sometimes, in the evenings, you might like 


sible is that you hadn't been gone more 
than a few hours when I began to pack 
up my clothes with feverish haste. I 


| to look in at a theatre. 
turning out after dinner as much as most 


Or do you hate 


men do?” 
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He made the only answer that could be 
made; and indeed she had no reason dur- 
ing the fortnight that followed to complain 
of any lack of attention or devotion on his 
part. They visited some of the sights of 
Paris (but only a few of them, because, 
notwithstanding his protestations, she 
knew that he could not really be so ab- 
normal as to enjoy sight-seeing); they 
made excursions to Versailles and Saint- 
Germain, and even as far as to Fontaine- 
bleau; they patronized nearly all of the 
theatres in turn, and, as she declared fifty 
times a day, she was perfectly happy. 

Fred said he was perfectly happy too; 
and perhaps he was. At any rate, he was 
loyal enough to turn his back instantly 
upon any passing doubts that may have 
suggested themselves to him. Once he 
tried the plan of drawing comparisons 
mentally between his cousin and Susie 
Moore, which were entirely to the advan- 
tage of the former lady; but somehow or 
other this did not succeed very well, so he 
gave it up. What was quite undeniable 
was that Laura was charming company. 
Possibly she may have exerted herself to 
be charming; but if so, the exertion was 
not apparent. Her gaiety seemed to be 
quite spontaneous; her remarks were al- 
ways original and sometimes witty; she 
noticed everything and everybody; and 
her talent for mimicry was a never-failing 
source of merriment to her companion. 
Nothing delighted her more than to make 
him laugh. A man who laughs, she may 
have thought, is a man who is in good 
spirits, and it was above all things impor- 
tant that Fred’s spirits should be kept up 
to the mark. 

Her own spirits were, as they always 
had been, liable to sudden fluctuations. 
Sombre thoughts found their way into her 
mind sometimes and cast their shadow 
over her features. Sometimes too — 
though this did not often occur —she 
could not help giving utterance to them, 
as when, one day, she said to him abruptly : 
“ This is far too good to last—it can’t 
last! You are perfect now ; but you won’t 
always be perfect; you wouldn’t be hu- 
man if you were. Though I dare say I 
shall always think you so.” 

“Tam quite sure I shall always think 
you so,” he answered, smiling. 

“Ah, but I’m not — I’m horribly imper- 
fect. I’m not young, as you are —oh, 
how I wish 1 were !— I’ve lived through 
a whole lifetime, and I’ve done all sorts of 
things that can’t be undone. Fred, sup- 
bose you were to find out some day that I 
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a good deal in years gone by, for in- 
stance?” 

* Oh,” he replied at once, “that is no 
more than we haveall done. I think much 
the best plan is to let bygones be bygones. 
Shall we agree to let the dead past bury 
its dead?” 

She jumped eagerly at this suggestion ; 
although no one knew better than she did 
what it implied. True lovers are seldom 
so sensible or so magnanimous ; and when 
she said, with perfect truth, “ At any rate, 
I have never loved any one in my life but 
you, Fred,” she was painfully aware that 
it was not in his power to make a corre- 
sponding declaration. 

He did not do so, but changed the sub- 
ject instead. They were walking down 
the Rue de la Paix at the time, and he 
directed her attention to a jeweller’s win- 
dow ; for he had found out that the mere 
sight of jewels always exercised an exhil- 
arating effect upon her. 

Now, while she was gazing in rapt 
ecstasy at a diamond necklace, and while 
he was wishing that he had money enough 
to buy it for her, an elderly Englishman 
who happened to be passing by caught 
sight of the couple, stared at them for a 
moment, and then accosted them with 
much cordiality. General Moore said he 
was delighted to see them both, and they 
tried, not very successfully, to look as if 
they were delighted to see him. 

“We are on our way home,” the general 
explained. “ My wife and daughter in- 
sisted upon stopping a few days here to 
buy frocks. Where are you staying? We 
are at the Hétel Bristol. Couldn’t you 
come and dine with us to-night? Do, if 
you’re not engaged; it will be a great 
pleasure to Mrs. Moore, I’m sure.” 

To decline a verbal invitation always 
requires presence of mind; and Fred, 
whose mental balance had been a good 
deal disturbed by the unexpected appear- 
ance of the general, stammered out a re- 
luctant acceptance before he could stop 
himself. His cousin would no doubt have 
found an excuse for him if he had given 
her time; but since he did not she, accom- 
modated herself to circumstances and said 
very pleasantly that she would enjoy noth- 
ing more than spending an evening with 
Mrs. Moore. This was well enough, and 
Fred was grateful to her for her tact and 
good sense ; but the next moment she as- 
tonished him, as she had done more than 
once before, by displaying what he thought 
a remarkable lack of the very qualities for 
which he had been admiring her. 

“I think,” said she, laughing, “we had 
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better make our confession at once and 
get it over. My cousin and I are engaged 
to be married, General Moore.” 

The general was equal to the occasion. 
He offered his sincere congratulations, 
shook hands with them both, expressed no 
surprise, and very soon took himself off, 
saying, ‘‘ We shall hope to have the pleas- 
ure of seeing you at eight o’clock, then.” 

“ What made you tell him?” exclaimed 
Fred, in a tone of some vexation, as soon 
as they were once more alone. 

“ Oughtn’t I to have toid him?” she 
asked, with a deprecating look. “1 thought 
it was better that his wife and daughter 
should hear the news from him than from 
us. You see, they would have been sure 
to find it out in the course of the evening, 
which might have been embarrassing. As 
it is, they will just congratulate us when 
we arrive, and there will be an end of it.” 

That sounded plausible and reasonable. 
“Well, I dare say you are right,” said 
Fred, and then began to talk about some- 
thing else. For obvious reasons he was 
disinclined to dwell upon a topic which his 
cousin and he had hitherto sedulously 
avoided. 

Matters fell out very much in accord- 
ance with Mrs. Fenton’s prediction. Mrs. 
and Miss Moore said what the circum- 
stances required to their guests with ease 
and self-possession, and although perhaps 
nobody greatly enjoyed the dinner which 
followed, it passed off quite pleasantly. 
The general, Mrs. Moore, and Mrs. Fenton 
were the chief speakers. Fred was thor- 
oughly uncomfortable, and Susie scarcely 
opened her lips; but then she was never 
a great talker. After dessert the general 
led his young friend off to the smoking- 
room, remarking with a wink that it was 
only fair to give the women a chance of 
criticising one another’s clothes, 

* And I dare say,” he added, after he 
had ensconced himself comfortably in an 
armchair, “they will have a word or two 
to say about you, my bey. Couldn’t do it 
while you were in the room, you know. 
Well, you needn’t be alarméd; Mrs. 
Moore will give you a first-rate character, 
I’m sure. You're a lucky fellow, Mus- 
grave; though I don’t mean to say that 
your cousin isn’t lucky too. In fact, 1 
think she is.” 

The old gentleman prattled away over 
his cigar for half an hour or so, receiving 
monosyllabic replies from time to time, 
but he made no allusion to the one subject 
about which Fred was consumed with 
Curiosity to hear, and at length the latter 
was constrained to inquire carelessly, 
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“ Have you seen anything of Claughton 
this autumn?” 

“Yes,” answered the general, knocking 
the ash off his cigar; “oh, yes; he was at 
Kissingen while we were there. Good 
fellow, Claughton, very good fellow — I 
don’t know a better.” And then he 
sighed. 

That is scarcely the tone in which a 
man speaks of his prospective son-in-law, 
and it seemed certain that Captain Claugh- 
ton had either changed his mind or had 
been refused. Fred’s curiosity was greater 
than ever; but he did not venture to put 
any further questions. Besides, he was a 
little ashamed of himself for being so in- 
quisitive and anxious ; Susie and her fate 
were no longer any concern of his. 

Shortly afterwards his host suggested 
that they should join the ladies. Mrs. 
Moore and Mrs. Fenton had their heads 
together and were deeply interested in ex- 
amining a pile of fashion-plates. The 
general naturally strolled up to them, and 
thus Fred could hardly choose but ap- 
proach Susie, who was seated at the win- 
dow, gazing down at the passing carriages 
and pedestrians in the Place Vendéme. 
He stood rather awkwardly beside her for 
a moment or two, saying nothing. He 
could not help feeling like a traitor, nor 
could he help suspecting that his former 
love despised him. And he was not best 
pleased — probably nothing that she could 
have said would have pleased him at that 
moment — when she opened the conver- 
sation by praising Mrs. Fenton’s beauty 
and amiability. 

“]T thought you didn’t admire her at 
all,” Fred returned somewhat curtly; 
“you certainly told me in London that 
you didn’t.” 

“Yes,” answered the girl, after a mo- 
ment of hesitation, ““I remember. You 
told me that I knew nothing about her, 
which was quite true. I am sorry I spoke 
against her; I don’t know why I did it.” 

**Oh, excuse me,” said Fred, who was 
nervous and irritable, and had lost control 
of himself; “I think you do know. | 
think you were disgusted with her because 
you were disgusted with me; and you 
were disgusted with me because your 
opinion was that I wanted to marry my 
cousin in order to get hold of the money 
which I had always expected to be mine 
some day. Probably you haven’t altered 
your opinion; but you are mistaken, all 
the same. I should have asked her to 
marry me if she hadn’t had a penny in 
the world.” 

Susie looked a little surprised at his 
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vehemence ; but she answered gently: “1 
don’t doubt that. Mrs. Fenton has been 
talking to me about you, and I am sure 
that you care for her as much as she does 
for you — which is saying a great deal.” 

Even after that Fred was not satisfied ; 
but there is no satisfying some people. He 
had wished to convince Miss Moore that 
he was very much in love with his cousin ; 
yet he was vexed with her for being al- 
ready convinced of it, and still more vexed 
with poor Laura for having convinced her. 
But he had no further opportunity of dis- 
playing his ill-humor and unreasonable- 
ness; for now Mrs. Fenton came to wish 
Susie good-night. It was time to go home, 
she said, and of course it was his duty to 
accompany her. 

“ What was Miss Moore saying to you, 
Fred?” she asked, as soon as they had 
left the hotel. “ Was she telling you why 
she had refused Captain Claughton?” 

“ No,” answered Fred; “ we didn’t men- 
tion Claughton’s name. Has she refused 
him?” 

“So it appears. Mrs. Moore isin great 
distress about it. She thinks Captain 
Claughton has been badly treated, and she 
can’t make out why Miss Susie wouldn’t 
have him.” 

“She didn’t care for him, I presume,” 
said Fred shortly. 

“Then she ought not to have allowed 
him to follow them to Kissingen. How 
funny it is that these demure little girls, 
who look as if butter wouldn’t melt in 
their mouths, are almost always the worst 
flirts of all!” 

“She has a better opinion of you than 
you have of her,” remarked Fred; “she 
had nothing but what was kind to say 
about you.” 

“Probably she has sense enough to 
know that anything she might say about 
me to you would come round to my ears. 
The truth is that she doesn’t like me, and 
1 don’t like her.” 

“Why not?” Fred inquired. But to 
this rather superfluous query he obtained 
no answer, 

“Mrs. Moore,” Laura resumed, after a 
time, “really means to be friendly. She 
was kind enough to give me some good 
advice. Amongst other things she said 
she was sure I shouldn’t mind her telling 
me that it wasn’t quite correct for you to 
be living in the same hotel with me.” 

“Did you request her to mind her own 
business ?” asked Fred, who was ready to 
pick a quarrel with anybody. 

“No; I thanked her and begged her 
not to mention that she had seen us here, 
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and then I observed that as one good turn 
deserved another I would take the liberty 
of recommending her not to do her hair on 
the top of her head. I said it made the 
grey hairs at the back of the neck too 
conspicuous.” 

“H’m! you seem to have been at least 
as amiable as she was.” 

By this time they had reached the thresh- 
old of Mrs. Fenton’s apartments. With 
her hand on the lock she made a half turn 
so as to face him, and said: “ Ah, Fred, I 
hate these people, and it’s no use to pre- 
tend that I don’t. Yet they are not bad 
sort of people in their way; I dare say I 
should love them if — if you didn’t.” 

With that she dismissed him to his re- 
flections, which, as may be imagined, were 
not of a very cheerful or self-congratula- 
tory nature, 


From The National Review. 
FISHER LIFE IN SCOTLAND. 


THE fishwives of foreign countries have 
from time to time, to use a phrase of Car- 
lyle’s, been “ paraded in print;” but no 
community of the toiling sisterhood that 
has ever been depicted can be compared 
to that of Newhaven. In the village 
named, which is situated on the Firth of 
Forth near Edinburgh, there has for cen- 
turies existed a quaint race of fisher-folk, 
in which the habits and feelings of the 
class are crystallized, and who, despite 
close proximity to the modern Athens, 
preserve their ancestral ignorance and in- 
dulge their superstitions with a fidelity 
that is wonderful. Peculiar in dress and 
habits, and liberally endowed with the 
feelings and failings of their class, finding, 
as may be said, “tongues in trees and 
books in the running brooks,” able to 
“read” the clouds, and to interpret the 
voice of the waves, it is not to be won- 
dered at that these toilers of the deep — 
the women in particular —have attracted 
a considerable degree of attention. These 
fishwives, with their “shapely shanks,” 
fine free carriage, and picturesque con- 
glomeration of petticoats, combined with 
their unfailing powers of endurance, were 
a source of interest to the author of the 
“ Waverley Novels,” and were immortal- 
ized in the “ Noctes Ambrosianz.” 

When King George the Fourth visited 
Scotland, he was greatly struck by the ap- 
pearance of these hard-working women as 
they perambulated the streets of Edin- 
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“ fine caller haddies ” as well as other fruit 
of the sea. It has been even said that the 
uxorious monarch, accompanied by Sir 
Walter Scott, made an incognito visit to 
the seaside that he might see the fisher 
dames of Newhaven in their own homes, 
and one of their number who had seen 
him a day or two before in public at once 
addressed him as “ my bonnyking.” His 
Majesty is said to have declared the fish- 
wives to be the handsomest body of women 
he had ever seen, and greatly admired 
their style of dress, which is undoubtedly 
picturesque. The love of these women 
for bright colors cannot be suppressed ; 
their multitudinous petticoats of blue and 
yellow are of hereditary taste, so likewise 
is the shape of their mutches (caps). 
These personal adornments never know 
change, and when necessary these women 
“kilt their coats ” considerably, never hes- 
itating about a liberal display of their well 
turned ankles, trimly covered with bright- 
colored hose. The Ettrick Shepherd has 
portrayed the peculiarities of the sister- 
hood with a sympathetic pen, and »as 
told in picturesque phraseology how their 
dulcet voices vaused his heart-strings to 
vibrate as they proclaimed the praises of 
their piscatorial wares. 

Some few years ago, these women of 
Newhaven, as also fishwives living at 
a greater distance from the city, were 
wont to hurry to Edinburgh with heavy 
loads as soon as “the men” arrived at 
the pier with their takes of fine fresh cod 
and haddock, their delicious ling fish and 
“bannock flukes” (turbots) Fishwives 
have been known to carry a hundred and 
sixty pounds weight of fish from New- 
haven to Edinburgh, a distance of full two 
miles, and dispose of the quantity for a 
few shillings; prices in those days being 
low, a turbot of size might only yield them 
twopence per pound weight. Parading 
about till their creels became empty, the 
women always attracted the attention of 
the numerous strangers who resided in 
Edinburgh. They presented a striking 
contrast to the foreign fishwives described 
by the poet Wordsworth :— 


Withered, grotesque, immeasurably old, 
And shrill and fierce in accent. 


Housewives of the present day who 
sometimes pay a shilling per pound, or on 
occasion more, for their cuts of prime cod- 
fish, and who may now and again be 
charged a sovereign for a small turbot, 
will perhaps be surprised to learn that the 
women of Newhaven disposed of their 
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thought nominal prices: a big cod-fish 
could be bought for a shilling or two, a 
lobster cost no more than a few coppers, 
whilst a small haddock could be obtained 
for the trifling sum of three half-pence, the 
orthodox price of herrings being “ three a 
penny;” but these were the prices of forty 
years ago. In bargaining for their wares, 
fishwives require to be tenderly dealt with. 
They are easily “ huffed,” and with per- 
sons to whom they owe a grudge nothing 
will induce them to do business. In the 
olden time, every fishwife was taught to 
ask more than double the price for fish 
she would ultimately accept. The stereo- 
typed burden of such negotiations being 
usually, “*O, mem, it’s no fish vou’re buyin’ 
this day, it’s the lives o’ men.” The dan- 
gers of the deep always afforded thema 
ready excuse for asking exorbitant prices. 
To-day the fishwives are not so often in 
the streets as in former times, but they 
can be seen athome. Newhaven has long 
been famed for its fish dinners; the menu 
is not perhaps so varied as at Blackwall 
or Greenwich, nor the service so elegant, 
although the fare is wholesome and ad- 
mirably cooked. ‘I never ate better fish,” 
said Mr. Charles Dickens,.on the occasion 
of a visit; “nor have I ever seen finer- 
looking fishwives.” “The cooking is per- 
fect,” said the late Mr. Buckland. In his 
time Sir Walter Scott was a frequent vis- 
itor to the firesides of Newhaven, and it 
was often his delight to show the place to 
his English friends when they came to 
visit him. ‘What a change,” said the 
poet Crabbe, “this is to me from what I 
see at home.” According to a statement 
made by Doctor Robert Chambers, it had 
been at one time the intention of Sir 
Walter to write a series of stories of 
fisher life, in which he could weave the 
perils and privations of the fisher class 
into those romantic creations for the pro- 
duction of which he became so famous. 
Newhaven, like all other fishing places, 
is well endowed with that “ancient and 
fish-like smel!” which so quickly im- 
presses the olfactory nerves of strangers; 
in its ancient quarters it is a typical Scot- 
tish fishing town. The houses have quaint 
exteriors. Outside the dwellings of the 
fishers, on stairs and other projections, 
hang many dripping garments, odd in 
shape, and made of peculiar material. 
“* What splendid ‘ properties ’ these would 
make,” said one day an actor, who had 
come down to dinner. Wives and daugh- 
ters of “tthe men” may be seen sitting 





about the doors baiting hooks or mending 
nets, whilst the young ones, the future 
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fishermen and their future wives, minia- | 


ture editions of their fathers and mothers, 
are all about playing in the gutter, * pic- 
tures of dirt.” The boys are cheaply 
bound in the old clothes of their fathers, 
and look wonderfully comic in jackets that 
are a world too big for them; and as for 
their trousers, it is obvious enough that 
one leg would comfortably accommodate 
a smallfamily. But despite the dirt, these 
lads and lasses look healthy, and what 
their fathers and mothers are, or have 
been, they willin time become. The life 
story of those whose fate it is to be born 
in fishing villages is a stereotyped one of 
going down to the sea in ships and com- 
ing home again; of spurts of labor and 
times of rest. Sons succeed their fathers 
in their hazardous occupation, and daugh- 
ters in due time are initiated into the 
monotonous round of daily life as their 
mothers before them were. 

All round the coast it is a tradition of 
the fisher class that “ the women keep the 
men.” The wives everywhere act as 
chancellors of their husbands’ exchequer, 
at all seasons looking carefully after “ the 
bawbees.” Whena very young or some- 
what delicate female of the fisher class 
marries, she is often sneered at by her 
stronger compeers as being quite unable 
to keep a man, and, moreover, may be told 
that she ought never to have married him. 
* Wha’s that?” “ Oh, that’s Jenny Fluck- 
er’s man,” is a question and answer which 
very well typifies the married relationship 
of the fisher-folk, The labors of the women 
have been lightened since railways opened 
up distant markets for the fish, the most 
part of which is promptly sold by auction 
as it comes to land. Buyers, as a rule, 
await the boats, and at once forward their 
purchases to the larger seats of population 
where fish of all kinds isin demand. Since 
these sales became a rule, the wives of 
many of the fishermen have been relieved 
from a portion of that never-ceasiag toil 
imposed upon them by the custom of their 
caste. Forty years ago, women, when fish 
had for a time been less plentiful than 
usual, used to walk from Dunbar to Edin- 
burgh (a distance of twenty-six miles) with 
heavy loads on their shoulders, and aided 
by one or two stalwart companions they 
were able to make the journey with won- 
derful rapidity. It need be no cause for 
complaint that many of them relished “a 
dram ” after such tasks. 

Although the outward aspects of many 
of the Scottish fishing villages are rather 
repulsive, the houses of the fisher-folk are 
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shines on the shelves, the furniture is care- 
fully polished, the bed linen being always 
invitingly pure; so that the men, after per- 
haps enduring a stormy time of it at sea, 
can enjoy the satisfaction of sitting down 
at their own firesides amid pleasant sur- 
roundings. Fishermen have often been 
accused of indolence, but the charge, 
except in individual cases, is a harsh one. 
Far from being idle, they are, as a rule, an 
industrious class of people, but the order- 
ing of their work seldom, indeed never, 
lies in their own hands; they are, in that 
respect, the creatures of circumstances 
which they cannot control. It is easy for 
the bricklayer or the blacksmith, with their 
day of eight hours, to prate of their indus- 
try; the labors of such men, or that of 
their fellows, is never interrupted by the 
sudden storms that burst on the work of 
the fisher-folk; nor have laborers on the 
land to contend with sach difficulties as 
often enough beset the toilers of the deep. 
Fishing, no matter how industriously pur- 
sued, is but a lottery after all; one voyage 
may prove profitable, the next be disas- 
trous. On some occasions the fishermen 
cast their lines in vain, their well-baited 
hooks fail to tempt the denizens of the 
deep. 

On some occasions, doubtless, the men 
remain at home because of their supersti- 
tious feelings, when they might proceed to 
sea; but the fisher-folk, it must be borne 
in mind, are a peculiar people following a 
dangerous occupation, living a singular 
life, existing in communities that are sel- 
dom brightened by an infusion of new 
blood. Everywhere, in all nations, the 
fishers form a distinct caste, no matter 
whether their place of living may be on 
the German Ocean or on the shores of the 
tideless sea; and woe to any stranger to 
the calling who takes to wife a fisher 
maiden, or to that fisherman who brings to 
the community a woman who is unknown 
to her sisters and alike ignorant of the 
place and its customs. Fishermen are of 
a brooding disposition ; they have faith in 
omens, and pat blind trust in the ways 
and works of their fathers. There are 
names of persons and things which they 
never utter themselves, and dislike to hear 
uttered by others, and many of their stere- 
otyped antipathies are exceedingly ludi- 
crous—most unreasonable, in fact. In 
any Scottish village or town inhabited by 
fisher-folk, if a pig were accidentally to 
cross the path of the men while on their 
way to the boats to commence their labors 
for the day, they would at once return 


usually sweet and clean; the crockeryware | home and not venture to sea on that day, 
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swine, in the estimation of fisher-folk, be- 
ing considered the most unlucky of all the 
animals known to them. Some years ago, 
upon the occasion of the writer visiting a 
fishing hamlet in order to obtain some 
details of the white-fish fishery not a boat 
left the harbor. After waiting patiently 
for a couple of days, he then put the ques- 
tion to the friend with whom he was resid- 
ing: “ When will the men leave for the 
fishing?” The reply was emphatic, and 
to the point: “The moment you go.” 
The unlucky matter, it seems, was that, 
the weather being damp, the over-shoes 
worn by the visitor had left upon the sand 
the mark as of a flat foot, “ plain footed” 
people, as they are called in Scotland, be- 
ing cbnoxious to the fisher-folk. In many 
communities the people also entertain a 
strong dislike to the harmless cat; it also 
has been stigmatized as unlucky, and when- 
ever one is seen, a certain word is pro- 
nounced by way of a charm to ward off the 
evil which the sight of a cat is thought to 
bring upon those who see it. 

That fishermen are not in reality lazy is 
easy to determine. ‘They do occasionally, 
it must be owned, become the victims of 
their own caprice; but taking their work 
as it goes on all the year round, they can 
usually show a fair enough record. It is 
not possible for them to work by rule, or 
to discipline themselves by fixed hours of 
labor, the work that lies for them to do 
can only be taken as it comes. In such 
arrangements the female element and influ- 
ence comes into play; “the men” being 
in fact hen-pecked. In all fishing villages 
there lives some ancient dame who is 
looked upon by the community as a proph- 
etess, a wave of whose hand or an oracular 
word or two from whose lips may bring all 
work to a standstill. Such women possess 
the reputation of being able to discover 
fate in the driving clouds, and claim to 
interpret the murmuring of the never rest- 
ing and mournful sea, the waves of which 
break upon the beach. What they say is 
often prophetic. 

More than once have we listened to the 
warning voice of Jean Cairnie, as she said 
to her stalwart sons and grandsons: “ Bide 
ye, my lads, at hame for this day; for I 
feel a cauld, cauld, smell in the air, and 
there is an eerie sough in the wind that 
tells me there will be big black clouds in 
the sky ere the afternoon passes away. 
Ay, my bairns, an’ God only knows whether 
or no these same clouds will be racing for 
your lives, an’ the louping waves o’ the 
deep green sea be fechtin’ for your bodies. 
Bide ye, then, at hame; the morn’s morn- 
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ing will bring a new day, and by then the 
storm may have passed away.” 

The work of the fishermen is often in- 
terrupted by‘sad calamities. The herring 
fishery in particular has, in some seasons, 
been signalized by many a train of misfor- 
tunes. A sudden storm will oftentimes 
break on the fleet, and, in consequence, 
the bright fisher homes may be darkened 
by a mournful procession, bringing along 
the bodies of the drowned men. These 
dreaded storms may come without warn- 
ing, and seldom pass without leaving the 
memorable mark of a row of new-made 
graves in the churchyard where their fore- 
fathers sleep. No wonder, under such 
circumstances, that the women sometimes 
look wistful, and the men evince reluc- 
tance to go to their work. Days of sun- 
shine and balm-breathing winds must pass 
over their heads before the fishermen for- 
get the sights they have seen as the storm 
wind blew over the area of water on which 
they were plying their vocation. 

Before we cross the Forth, one of the 
oldest of the fisher legends of Newhaven 
may be here narrated. It illustrates an 
old-time terror of the town, of which even 
to the present day there are memories. 
“ Brounger’s in your head sheets!” is an 
exclamation that would at one time have 
stopped the work of a hundred boats. A 
gentleman has related to us the great sur- 
prise he once experienced when a friend 
of his, who was boating with him, gave 
voice to the objectionable phrase. Half- 
a-score of Forth oyster boats were engaged 
in dredging close at hand, and the moment 
the crews heard what he said, they left off 
their work; the exclamation “ Brounger’s 
in your head sheets,” had so alarmed them 
that they at once drew their dredges on 
board. After a short pause, during which 
the interrupted dredgers looked anxious 
but remained silent, the oars were taken 
in hand, and each boat began slowly to 
describe a circle, which was three times 
completed in solemn silence, then the 
shoulder-of-mutton sails being hoisted, the 
various crews made tacks for the harbor, 
looking with scared faces at the person 
who had so wantonly used the obnoxious 
phrase. Anxious to obtain an explanation 
of what had just taken place, we found, on 
making inquiry, that Brounger had at one 
time been a prosperous fisherman, but in 
later life had become a dissolute old pau- 
per, looking the very impersonation of 
* bad luck,” and always engaged in levying 
black-mail on the industrious, whom he 
threatened with misfortune when his de- 
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ecies on more than one occasion were 
fulfilled, which was sufficient to constitute 
Brounger a power whom it was necessary 
to propitiate. In every fishing viilage 
there is a “ bogle ” of some kind — man or 
woman. 

On the north side of the Firth of Forth 
may be found places in which superstition 
is even more rampant than at Newhaven. 
Many of the fisher-folks on the seaboard 
of the Fife coast have a reputation for 
piety, and are firm believers in Providence 
and—their ministers. It is somewhat 
unfortunate, however, that their beliefs are 
much against sanitary improvement, which 
is so much needed in all fishing villages. 
When, some years since, cholera became 
epidemic in several of the Scottish coast 
towns, those who tried to ameliorate the 
attack experienced much difficulty in com- 
bating the prejudices of the fisher-folk. 
The answer which was given by the wife 
of a Fife fisherman to a gentleman who 
was urging upon her the necessity of 
cleanliness, as one means of retarding the 
spread of the scourge, may be now re- 
corded. ‘Oh, sir,” was her reply, “the 
cholera winna come but where the Lord 
sends it.” That is quite true,” was the 
reply; “but it is a remarkable fact, that 
the Lord is sending it to all the dirty 
houses.” 

In Buckhaven, or, as it is locally called, 
“ Buckhyne,” there dwell not a few fine 
fishermen; models, indeed, of their class. 
Controversy has often arisen as to the 
origin of some of the Scotch fishing com- 
munities; there can be no doubt that the 
population of Newhaven are descendants 
of a foreign stock, whilst the fisher-folk of 
Buckhaven, it has been proved, came from 
the Netherlands, and, indeed, they look 
not a little Dutch-like in their appearance, 
clothed in their wide trousers and long 
boots. Many of the Buckhaven men, as 
also some of the men of other fishing vil- 
lages on the seaboard of Fife, prosecute 
the herring fishery all the year round, fol- 
lowing the fish from the time they appear 
off the island of Lewis, till the termination 
of the season at Yarmouth in the month of 
October. In the fisher villages of Fife- 
shire, the superstitions peculiar to the in- 
habitants are observed with the same 
rigor as in other fishing hamlets. Among 
peculiarities which may be noticed is that 
of being prevented by custom to mention 
any term connected with the church, “ the 
minister,” or his place of residence — 
“the manse.” To speak of the minister 
toa man engaged in fishing would be a 
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the black coat.” To mention salmon would 
also be wrong; locally, salmon is called 
red-fish. Any fisherman encountering a 
hare while on the road to his boat would 
be terribly frightened; such an event, in- 
deed, would prevent his going to fish that 
day. Many boats are furnished with a 
horse-shoe or some bit of iron-work, it 
being the custom on the occurrence of 
anything untoward to touch “cold iron;” 
to do so is supposed to counteract any 
impending evil. It is somewhat ludicrous 
to observe a whole boat’s crew, on some 
occasions, touching a piece of metal car- 
ried on their vessel for the purpose. Re- 
monstrance on the absurdity of such a 
practice would be unavailing; the old 
men adhere to the custom, and “as the 
old cock crows the young ones learn.” 
As a sensible old fisherman said to the 
writer, “ We just cannot help it, sir; it’s 
second nature with us.” 

It has more than once been said of the 
fisher-folk that they are extravagant in 
their modes of living. That is not true. 
They are no doubt fond of a bit of beef, 
but as a rule they drink largely of tea, 
and consume vast platefuls of bread and 
jelly. Nor do many of them indulge in 
spirits. It was a matter of exceeding 
surprise to the Prince of Wales when, on 
the occasion of the great Fisheries Exhi- 
bition being held in London, he found 
that the fisher-folks whom he had invited 
to Marlborough House did not “ drink.” 
Their.demand for temperance liquors far 
exceeded their application for whiskey or 
beer. “Eh, we dinna drink at hame, my 
bonny prince, and we’ll no begin here,” 
was the simple reply of Maggie Flucker, 
a well-known Scottish fishwife, whom the 
prince had asked to drink a small glass of 
whiskey. We have been “at the herring” 
with a skipper who dealt out two or three 
drams of whiskey to his crew in the course 
of the night, one before they began to 
shoot the nets, and another when the 
process was complete, a third being given 
when the hauling in of the fishing gear 
began; but many boats are now manned 
by teetotalers, well-doing men who soon 
acquire boats of their own, either wholly, 
or in shares with a partner. 

Among fishermen and their families the 
boat is of paramount importance. In 
many villages it is usually a family affair, 
and is not seldom the means of earning 
bread for a colony of orphans. We have 
passed the night in a boat which had been 
the property of four generations of a fam- 
ily, and on which seven helpless little 
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clothes, and education. Grandsire and 
father had both been drowned from that 
vessel, during two of the storms which 
are occasionally experienced-.on the rock- 
bound coasts of Scotland. “ Uncle John” 
is now skipper, and the well cobbled boat 
still cuts a respectable figure as the “ win- 
ner of the bairnies’ bread” at the local 
herring fishery. Various modes of arrang- 
ing the pay of those employed are now 
adopted. As a rule, perhaps, the owner 
of a boat who has none of his family to aid 
him prefers hired servants at fixed wages ; 
but in many parts of Scotland the old- 
fashioned system of “deals,” or shares, is 
still in vogue. These ways of paying are 
settled by use and wont; there is, of 
course, a share for the boat, and the men 
employed may have shares or half shares 
in the voyage, as has been previously ar- 
ranged. We have seen an old-fashioned 
skipper, after being paid by the curer for 
whom he had gone fishing, dividing the 
money received in a very primitive fash- 
ion. “That’s a pound,” he would say, 
“for me; that’s another for the boat, and 
that’s a pound for you, Sandy, and one for 
you, Dawvie, and that’s ten shillings for 
you, Geordie.” When the pounds had 
gone the round till they were exhausted, 
the shillings were next taken in hand, and 
then the pence followed, any indivisible 
fraction which remained being expended 
in fruit or ‘*sweeties ” which were handled 
and dealt out in the same manner as the 
money. 

In the fishing villages of Forfarshire 
the communities still cling to the tradi- 
tions of their ancestors. They abhor 
swine, and flee from a pig as from a de- 
vouring lion; they have also numerous 
other aversions, like their brethren of 
Fifeshire. An old Forfarshire fisherman 
who occasionally laughs (in private) at the 
silly ideas of his brethren, says he remem- 
bers well when one day a boat’s crew re- 
turned from their work without having 
cast a line in the water. As they made 
for the harbor their faces, it could easily 
be seen, were ashy pale with fear, and 
they all looked as if they had seen some 
dread apparition. “ What has happened ?” 
was of course on the tongue of every per- 
son who saw the scared crew come back 
to the harbor. ‘“ Look and see; look at 
that!” wasthereply. Will it be credited 
that “that” was a poor exhausted wild 
pigeon, which, having taken refuge in the 
boat, had frightened four middle-aged men 
almost out of their senses ! 

A similar tale is told of aterrible fright 
which on one occasion befel some fisher- 
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men of Newhaven. Nine of them had 
proceeded one day to the boat shore to 
change their boats, in other words, to 
launch some larger vessels than during 
the season had been in use. Just as they 
reached the scene of their work, they 
halted as one man, each gazing upon the 
other with a face of wonder and conster- 
nation; then turning homeward, they 
made off as rapidly as possible, leaving 
their work undone, the cause of all their 
terror being a crow, which had perched 
upon the bow of the centre vessel. The 
poor men thought it was a “ warning.” 
These superstitions, which have prevailed 
‘or centuries, are dying out — but slowly, 
very slowly — among the hereditary fish- 
ermen. It is still the custom to notice 
the person whom they first see in the 
morning, as every one has—in their 
opinion —a good or bad foot, and brings, 
accordingly, good or bad luck to the labors 
of the day. In some communities no one 
ventures to sea on certain days, because 
of its being unlucky to do so. Once upon 
a time, a certain boat’s crew went fishing 
on the anniversary of Christmas (old 
style). The crew of the vessel on that 
day consisted of four men and a boy; five 
fish only were captured —four of them 
were hake, and all of them were blind; a 
small haddock which was caught being in 
the same condition. “ And it serves them 
properly,” said the wise woman of the vil- 
lage; “who could expect-any good to 
come of such goings on? How could 
they think to be lucky, fishing on such a 
day!” 

From time immemorial, “luck” has 
been the good or bad genius of the fisher- 
folk; it governs their work from day to 
day. When a boat returns empty, one of 
the crew will perhaps say, “ What else 
could we expect, when auld ‘ Bishop’ Crail 
was the last man who spoke as we left; 
he never brings luck.” Something may 
occur at sea to change the luck: a wan- 
dering bird may utter a wild scream as the 
lines are being set, or some frightened 
fish, chased by an enemy, may leap on 
board. Either event might prove suffi- 
cient to send home a crew of stalwart fish- 
ers, unless, perhaps, one of them on the 
spur of the moment was clever enough to 
devise a counter charm to the evil-omens. 
Should a stranger offer to go to sea in one 
of the Fife boats, he is scanned with care 
from head to foot, to determine whether 
or not he has a lucky look about him. If 
sO, permission will be granted; if not, a 
refusal will be given. Should it, however, 
prove acase in which there is some doubt, 
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the candidate for fishing honors will be 
put “through the hemp,” zd est, be made 
to walk through a gigantic ring or square 
formed of the small twine of which some 
of the nets are manufactured. When that 
ceremony has taken place, the aspirant 
will be qualified to join the boat. Fisher- 
folk as a class are not intellectual; from 
their ranks no authors — with, we believe, 
one exception — have yet arisen. It has 
been asserted that the eating of much fish 
adds largely to brain-power. It may be 
so, but evidence of the fact is not found 
in Scotland; at any rate, not in the fishing 
villages of that country. 

Space will not admit of our describing 
all the customs of the Scotch fisher-folk, 
but we may be permitted to refer to the 
people of Auchmithie, whom simplicity of 
character, patient industry, and frugality 
used to characterize. We have seen the 
hard-working wives of Auchmithie plunge 
into the sea and carry their fisher hus- 
bands on their shoulders to the land, after 
they had anchored their boats; and day 
by day, from the boat shore to their 
houses, these women toil up a precipitous 
bank carrying on their backs the piscine 
produce brought home from distant fishing 
grounds by their men. Sir Walter Scott, 
when collecting materials for his romance 
of the “ Antiquary,” lived in the one inn 
of Auchmithie, a much gratified spectator 
of the life and labor of these quaint peo- 
ple. The bed on which Sir Walter slept 
during the ten days of his residence used, 
a few years ago, to be exhibited with great 
pride by the mistress of the house. Sir 
Walter, it has been said, was astonished 
at the amount of work done by the females 
of Auchmithie, and was not surprised to 
learn from his landlady that some of them 
were fond of a dram. “I do not wonder 
at that,” he said; “they often appear to 
be greatly exhausted by their work.” It 
is to be regretted that Scott did not carry 
out his idea of writing a novel of fisher 
life; he would doubtless have presented 
to the world a felicitous example of his 
work. There are other communities of 
fisher-folk as peculiar as that of Auch- 
mithie. The fisher-folk of Aberdeen live 
by themselves at Foot Dee, locally known 
as “Fittie” from being situated at the 
mouth of the river Dee. The twosquares 
of Fittie are densely populated, those who 
inhabit them being, of course, deeply im- 
bued with the superstitions of their class ; 
the women of Foot Dee, as in ajl other 
communities of fisher-folk, rule the roost. 

No description of the Scottish fisher- 
folk would be complete without reference 
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| to the curious nicknames which seem to 
|be a necessity of fisher nomenclature. 
{Such designations become necessary by 
the intermarriages, which are of constant 
|recurrence. At Buckie, and other towns 
on the Moray Firth, additional names are 
common —they are described as being 
‘“‘tee,” or added to, names, and their vari- 
ety is wonderful; Church and State, law, 
literature, science, art, and commerce have 
all been laid under contribution. Asa 
wellknown Scottish local judge said of 
these people, when some of them were 
one day in his court upon business, their 
tee names being, of course, as is usual, 
quoted : — 


There’s ‘*Samson,’’ and 
** Shavie,”’ 
‘The Pope,’’ and ** Lang Nebbit John; ”’ 
There’s ‘* Cockle ”’ and ** Tam o’ the Navy,” 
As also ‘‘ King David’’ and ‘‘ Bone.”’ 


‘*Bishop,”? and 








We conclude with marriage. 

Different communities have different 
modes of arranging the details of their wed- 
dings. The courtship of the fisher-folks 
is somewhat destitute of refinement. The 
population of the place where the lad and 
lass reside being comparatively scanty, the 
happy couple have probably known each 
other from the days of their childhood; 
the chances are, indeed, that they are of 
kin. All the preliminaries of the court- 
ship having been accomplished, that * nip- 
pin’ an’ scartin’ ” which, according to the 
old song, makes up the Scotch folks’ woo- 
ing, a house is then looked for and rented. 
At the close of “ the fishing ” the marriage 
takes place. When the exact day has 
been fixed, generally a Friday, at the place 
we have in our mind’s eye, the best man 
and a friend of his will call at the house 
of the bride’s parents and bear away her 
“kist” (chest), which usually contains a 
good portion of her “ providing,” in the 
shape of sheets and napery, as well as 
some of her best “ things ” in under-cloth- 
ing and millinery. The visit of the best 
man and his friend affords an opportunity 
for a display of hospitality on the part of 
the old folks; the refreshments set out are 
simple — bread and cheese only, and the 
offer of a dram. The kist of the bride- 
groom next reaches the house. Anon the 
best maid and the bride’s mother come 
upon the scene, the bearers of all sorts of 
miscellaneous supplies of crockery and 
culinary ware. In a few days afterwards 
the more substantial articles of furniture 
will be brought home, and be placed in 
order. The next event of consequence 





will be that the bride and her mother, with 
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a few select friends, will pay a visit to the 
future home to see that all is in apple-pie 
order. This visit, although meant to be 
private, generally becomes known, a few 
privileged persons being allowed admis- 
sion, and so a little party is held, with 
plenty of chatter and chaff, and as much 
merriment as there is occasion for. At 
the period te which we are confining our- 
selves, the marriage feast was usually held 
in a public house, where the table was cov- 
ered with a profusionof substantial viands. 
There were roasted and boiled meats, and 
many kinds of pies and puddings. Nowa- 
days, the “ feast ” is often held in the house 
of the newly wedded couple, the two moth- 
ers officiating, with no end of help, as 
cooks. Seeing that from twenty-five to 
thirty persons may come to the banquet 
uninvited, much previous preparation is 
found necessary. 

In some places it used to be, and we 
believe still is, the custom for the two 
wedding processions to be preceded by 
fiddlers —two for the bride’s party and 
two for the party of the bridegroom; but 
that method of procedure is going out of 
use, the bride and bridegroom proceeding 
quietly to the house of the minister to be 
married as unostentatiously as possible. 
Marriages a few years ago were not thought 
orthodox without the making of a great 
deal of noise, the firing of guns, and much 
rude disturbance. On returning from the 
minister’s house to their own dwelling, the 
two mothers break a piece of oat-cake or 
short-bread over the heads of the newly 
married couple, and then, if the happy pair 
are abstainers, which is not unlikely, the 
feast at once begins ; if not, there is a pre- 
ceding service of drams. When dinner is 
just about finished, and satisfaction beams 
on the countenances of those assembled, 
“the plate” is passed round and a collec- 
tion made, each person contributing what- 
ever sum he thinks proper or can afford; 
this is always done at “* penny weddings ” 
in Scotland. On some occasions, if the 
parties be popular, two collections are 
made, one for the feast and one for the 
furniture or “ plenishing ” of the house as 
it is called. So soon as dinner is finished, 
dancing begins. The first measure gener- 
ally proves a trying one for the bride, 
especially if she be what is called ‘ bash- 
ful;” it is known in some communities as 
the “shame dance,” being the first per- 
formance of the young woman after her 
marriage, and is usually much commented 
on and criticised, as are also her dress and 
general deportment. 

Leaving the dancers in possession of 
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the floor, and wishing the newly married 
couple much future happiness, as well as 
great good luck, we ring down the curtain 
on these scenes of fisher life and labor. 

J. G. BERTRAM. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
SOME INDIAN INSECTS. 


I HAVE written about snakes and fishes 
in Bengal. I now offer some account of 
the creeping and flying things innumerable 
which represent the insect life of that 
country, and add so much to the discom- 
fort of human existence. In England we 
are inclined to be angry at the presence 
of a single gnat or a bluebottle fly in a 
well-ordered establishment. Those whose 
lot is cast fora time in India find that they 
have to contend against battalions and 
legions of tiny but pertinacious enemies, 
which not only irritate their temper, but 
may inflict painful injury on their body. 
Let me try to enumerate these tiny foes. 
There are mosquitoes, flies, ants (red, 
black, and white), fleas, bugs, ticks, bee- 
tles, geraniumor green bugs, moths, grass- 
hoppers, crickets, cockroaches, to which 
may be added centipedes and scorpions. 
It is not to be understood that all these 
foes come at once, or that they unite their 
forces and co-operate with one another. 
Still, it may happen that when a man, to 
avoid the mosquitoes, puts his hand under 
his pillow, he finds his finger sharply 
bitten by a centipede. 

The mosquitoes are fairly entitled to 
precedence, as the newly arrived English- 
man is almost sure to become acquainted 
with them at a very early period. I have 
spelt the name mosquito, not moskito, 
although I was taught that in Sanskrit 
kito is the name for the creature, but I 
forget what our learned professor said 
about the os. Without affecting scien- 
tific accuracy I may say that the mosquito 
is very like the English gnat. Some are 
large and brown; others are small and 
speckled. A young lady on her voyage to 
India had been told that a mosquito was a 
grey creature with a long proboscis. On 
arriving at Madras she saw an elephant 
on the shore, and declined to land for fear 
of such a huge mosquito. After all, it is 
doubtful if the Indian mosquito, individ- 
ually, is so very much worse than some of 
his English brethren in a country house 
near any lake or pond during midsummer. 








Any one who has been at Venice in hot 
weather, and has known what the mosqui- 
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toes can do there during a warm night, 
has had a foretaste of what he may expect 
in India. 

I believe that a well grown Calcutta 
mosquito can give points to most of his 
rivals in India. For two centuries they 
have battened and fattened on the blood 
of the newly imported Englishman, and 
this higher scale of living has given 
strength to the species ; just as some peo- 
ple imagine that if the dusky inhabitants 
of Bengal lived on beef and beer they 
would become equal in strength to white 
men. Be this as it may, the Calcutta mos- 
quito certainly feeds with avidity on the 
fair arms and necks of our countrywomen, 
which are so temptingly exposed to his 
onslaught. A lady newly arrived is in 
much misery as she sits at a dinner-party, 
or when she goes to a ball in a low dress. 
Her shoulders and arms are soon studded 
with large wales, like blisters, and her feet 
and ankles feel on fire from the attacks of 
the enemy. Mosquitoes are most active 
in the so-called cold weather of India, 
because the punkahs are not in use. The 
draught of the punkah, swinging back- 
wards and forwards, over the chairs at the 
dining-table, keeps the mosquitoes off; 
though sometimes a crafty old villain will 
let himself be quietly drawn in with the 
current of air, when he sees that it will 
bring him within reach of some alabaster 
shoulder, Men do not suffer quite so 
much as ladies, because they expose less 
skin-surface to them, and their clothes are 
thicker and their boots protect their ankles. 
But the ingenuous youth who sits down 
confidently on a chair with an open cane 
seat will sometimes spring up with more 
haste than grace when the mosquitoes find 
out how thin the materials of his dress 
clothes are. 

When the 42nd Highlanders, or Black 
Watch, landed in Calcutta in the end of 
1857, they were marched to the Scotch 
kirk on Sunday in their full dress, with 
kilts and bonnets, to the great admiration 
of the public. But the mosquitoes from 
the large tank near the kirk smelt fresh 
blood, and invaded the sacred building, 
and soon found their way to the unpro- 
tected parts of the Highlanders’ legs, es- 
pecially about their naked knees. For a 
while the men endured it bravely. Then 
one soldier, and next another, began to 
slap at the mosquitoes, until so many of 
them were fiercely slapping at their knees 
that the noise overwhelmed the preacher’s 
voice, and he stopped his discourse, so 
that the men could be marched away to 
their barracks. 
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There is a part of Bengal, in the district 
of Sylhet, where the flood has never been 
thoroughly dried up since the days of 
Noah. The country is almost a dead 
level, with a stagnant river winding slowly 
through it, and it is covered with reeds 
and rushes and marshes, with here and 
there a few huts representing a village, 
built on little raised mounds of earth. 
The inhabitants live mainly by fishing and 
cow-keeping. The cows are collected in 
open,sheds every evening, and stand in 
water that comes nearly up to their backs. 
This peculiar arrangement is necessary to 
protect them from the mosquitoes, and 
the cows’ tails are in constant movement, 
lashing at the insects that try to settle on 
their backs and heads. When a cow is 
being milked, two children stand by with 
large chowries of reeds, trying to drive 
away the mosquitoes, All through the 
daytime the cows swim or wade about 
with the water over their backs, and are 
mosquito-proof. As to the almost am- 
phibious men and women and children 
who dwell in these strange villages, it may 
be that they are accustomed to mosquitoes 
as eels are to skinning. Buta stranger is 
well victimized. An officer, who took more 
than two days in passing through this 
watery region in a house-boat, told me 
that neither he nor his crew could get any 
sound sleep, they were so persecuted by 
the mosquitoes. I almost always passed 
through this part of the country in a 
steamer, and we usually tried to get clear 
of it by daylight, but if we had to anchor 
in it we knew that there was no rest to” be 
had. Every one was slapping and swear- 
ing at the mosquitoes, and not even the 
best mosquito-curtains were able to ex- 
clude them entirely. 

Flies are not so bad in Calcutta as they 
are in many other parts of India. Trav- 
ellers to India are freely introduced to 
flies in the hotels at Cairo and Suez. In 
Bombay and Agra and Delhi they are 
plentiful; and at Simla they go up for 
change of air with the European visitors 
every season. Nevertheless, the flies do 
not do badly in Calcutta. Fly-loo can 
easily be played at every meal; and if you 
have any honey or marmalade on your 
plate a fly will usually come to share it 
with you. A bluebottle will buzz round 
the room when you wish to be quiet; and 
if you are sleeping, a common fly observes 
it, alights on your forehead, and walks 
along your nose. The flies themselves 
are bac enough, but the knowledge that 
they come from places and objects which 
are odious and objectionable makes us 
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loathe them. In Egypt, where ophthal-| tracted by some sweet ingredient in the 


mia is so common, what traveller has not 
shuddered as’ he saw a fly start from the 
eyelid of some diseased Egyptian and 
make straight for his own face? Perhaps 
it is not fair to write of sandflies as flies. 
But they are a very disagreeable kind of 
fly, and they attack human beings with a 
zeal worthy of a better cause. The worst 
of it is that one can hardly see the enemy, 
he is so tiny, and he has a bad habit of 
finding his way through any hole, however 
minute, to get to a taste of human skin. 

Ants are of many kinds, but-it wiil suf- 
fice for my purpose to mention only four 
or five sorts of them —the large and small 
red ants, the large and small black ants, 
and the white ants. I am not sure if the 
Indian ants are identical with those which 
are the subjects of Sir John Lubbock’s 
interesting experiments. When a man 
arrives in Calcutta his acquaintance with 
the small red ants soon begins. I shall 
never forget the jump that a friend gave 
when he first saw a train of red ants on 
the floor. He was a stout Englishman, 
newly arrived from home, and with an in- 
nate horror of insect life. Hethought the 
train of ants was a snake. They were 
merely a marauding party out on an expe- 
dition to plunder the sugar-basin on the 
breakfast-table. Some active ant-scout had 
discovered that one end of the tablecloth 
touched the ground, and so afforded a pas- 
sage to the sugar on the breakfast-table. 
Instantly the expedition had been organ- 
ized, and there was a continuous stream of 
ants, from the hole in the wall where they 
dwelt, along the floor, up the tablecloth on 
to the sugar-basin. With a sideboard in 
which anything sweet is kept it is usual 
to put brass saucers full of water under 
the feet, so as to keep the ants out. The 
water must be constantly changed, for if 
it gets covered with dust, or any débris 
that will carry the weight of an ant, the 
little creatures soon find it out and cross 
the moat. 

It is always expedient to have the feet 
of your bed planted in brass saucers full 
of water, so as to prevent the ants getting 
up into the bed. 1 was acquainted with a 
lady who suffered severely from neglect- 
ing this precaution. The doctor had given 
her some ointment to rub on her arm for 
a rheumatic pain, and she applied it when 
she went to bed. During the night she 
suffered considerable pain, which ‘she at- 
tributed to the working of the ointment. 
When daylight came, great was her horror 
to find that she was being eaten alive bya 
swarm of red ants — which had been at- 


ointment, and had bitten through her skin 
into her flesh, so that she carried the scars 
of the wounds to her grave. No doubt 
the rheumatic pain was cured, but the 
remedy was a good deal worse than the 
disease. 

The large red ants, similar to those de- 
scribed in the queen’s “ Scotch Journal ” as 
attacking a royal princess, are usually met 
with out shooting. As you are passing 
under a tree in your howdah the elephant 
puts up his trunk at the bidding of the 
mahout to break off some projecting 
branch, and in an instant you find yourself 
covered with a shower of red ants who 
have been picnicking on that particular 
branch. The rapidity with which they 
will attack you on your face and hands, 
get down the back of your neck, and up 
your legs, is more easily imagined than 
described, and you will have a very un- 
pleasant quarter of an hour until you can 
get rid of them all. I had not many en- 
counters with the large biack ants, which 
affect a rather drier climate than that of 
Calcutta. But ina house where there is 
a colony of large black ants established 
no place is safe from their ravages, and 
their bite is quite as savage and painful 
as that of the large red ants. 

The white ants probably sake the cake, 
according to modern phraseology, as the 
greatest nuisances of their kind. A white 
ant has several forms, but perhaps his 
most dangerous form is that in which he 
is more like a white maggot than an 
ordinary ant. In this maggot-form the 
white ants work under cover of a tunnel- 
ling of soft mud, which they manufacture 
for themselves, possibly with the intention 
of concealing their mischief. But the 
tunnel fortunately betrays them, and no 
time should beslost in breaking open the 
tunnel and destroying the working party 
that will be found inside. If an unwary 
traveller, arriving late at night, leaves his 
portmanteau on the floor of his room in 
the vicinity of white ants, he will probably 
discover in the morning that the enemy 
have found their way in and made havoc 
of his garments. They will carry their 
tunnel up the leg of a table or sideboard 
to get at the contents of adrawer. Noth- 
ing is sacred to them. In the public 
offices of government the white ant is 
ready to make himself record-keeper. He 
gets into a bundle of papers and eats them. 
If a reference is. needed to some old pa- 
per, the clerk who goes to the bundle finds 
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ate some bank-notes in a native merchant’s 
chest, but luckily for him the fragments 
were identifiable. More than once they 
have invaded a government treasury, ard 
have destroyed many precious sheets of 
the stamps manufactured by Messrs. 
Delarue & Co., which were in the store of 
the district collector. As the collector is 
held personally responsible for the value 
of the stamps, his dismay at finding the 
white ants in his stamp-chests, or almirahs, 
may be easily conceived. | 

But the time comes when the white ant 
emerges from his maggot-form into the 
shape of a flying thing. It is usually 
towards the evening when the swarm of 
brown insects with transparent wings 
issues from the earth, and seeks a life of 
very brief enjoyment. For their appear- 
ance is heralded by enemies in every 
form. The crows set up a loud cawing, 
and swoop down on their victims. The 
bats come out from their lurking-places 
and dart swiftly about, snapping up the 
unfortunate ants. Every sort of bird joins 
in the chase; and on the ground it is 
curious to see how a horde of frogs have 
appeared from some unknown quarter and 
are feasting on the ants, jumping up and 
catching them as they rise from the 
ground, or devouring the bodies of those 
which have lost their wings and fallen. 
Meanwhile, if you are in a room with a 
lighted lamp, reading or writing, your 
studies will be interrupted. The ants 
come flying to the light, and they alight 
on your head and your hands and your 
book, so that there is no refuge but in 
flight. I remember on one occasion when 
a swarm of white ants invaded the church, 
and made for the clergyman as he was 
preaching with candles in his pulpit. The 
ants descended on his face and his sermon, 
and crawled into his mouth, and finally 
put out the candles, so that the service 
was brought prematurely to an end, and 
we were all glad to get out of church. 

The flea and the bug and the tick are 
much too common in Bengal to be pleas- 
ant. The fleas have a habit of establishing 
themselves in colonies beneath “ Calcutta 
matting,” as it is called in England. In 
Calcutta the use of carpets is uncommon 
except in the cold weather. During the 
hot season the coolest and neatest floor- 
covering of a drawing-room, or any other 
room, is a clean Indian mat. But if, 
through the neglect of the servants or 
from any other cause, the mat becomes 
unclean, fleas will harbor in it. It is a 


curious sight, as you enter a room, to see 
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which suddenly vanish as your footstep is 
heard. These are the fleas who hide be- 
tween the interstices of the mat; but if 
you innocently take your seat, or present 
a chair to a lady visitor, and enter into 
conversation for a few minutes, the fleas 
take courage, and you and your visitor 
are soon made aware of their active move- 
ments, 

The bug is happily not quite so bad in 
Calcutta as in Allahabad and the Upper 
Provinces in India. But he is bad enough. 
The native servants seem to be almost 
indifferent to them. A native domestic 
servant is usually clad in clean white 
muslin or linen garments. As he stands 
behind your chair at breakfast, looking 
as solemn as an image, a horrid bug may 
be seen travelling along his sleeve when 
the man stretches his arm over the table 
to reach the bread or to hand a cup of 
tea. In the public offices the bugs are a 
great nuisance, as they particularly affect 
the bundles of papers, or old records, which 
are part of the paraphernalia of business, 
and are laid on the office table before the 
sahib. Whilst your thoughts are occupied 
with the cares of business the bug slyly 
creeps up your sleeve, and presently lets 
you know how much he is enjoying him- 
self. The ticks are treacherous enemies, 
and some of the worst are parasites of 
animals. It is curious tosee huge mon- 
sters scuttling off from the body of a tiger 
or a wild boar as soon as the coldness of 
death makes them aware that the fountain 
of their existence has dried up. The tiny 
ticks, if they effect a lodgment under the 
human skin, cause serious trouble. 

The green bug, sometimes called the 
geranium-bug, whose native name is gund- 
hee, or the evil-smeller, is a flying insect 
rather than a creeping thing. It is about 
the size of a house-fly, and it is like a 
small beetle with dark-green, shiny body. 
What good purpose this creature serves 
in the economy of nature it is notin my 
power to say. I have seen the very large 
crickets, called paddle crickets, eat them 
wholesale, but I believe that no bird will 
eat them. There is a well-known story of 
a gentleman who undertook for a wager to 
drink a glass of sherry with twenty gund- 
hees in it. He won his wager, but he 
suffered most severely for it. It is diffi- 
cult to describe the loathsome smell of the 
gundhee. If one of them flies near you 
the air seemstainted. If it fliesinto your 
face or lodges in your hair your life be- 
comes a burden. They usually appear 
after sunset, and fly eagerly to any light. 
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when the dinner is being cooked, and one 
of them falls into the soup, there is an end 
of the soup. At some places where the 
gundhees abound it is necessary to have 
fine-wire gauze blinds across all the win- 
dows, but if they find any hole or aperture 
they pour in in legions. I have known 
them suddenly invade a ball-room, and in 
a few minutes the white cloth on the floor 
was blackened by their bodies, and the 
stench was unendurable, so that every one 
fled from the room. I never saw them so 
numerous as they were one-night near 
Rajmahal, on board a steamer, which had 
been imprudently anchored off a field of 
high indigo. The gundhees came off in 
myriads, and they were piled two or three 
inches deep on the deck. Every light in 
the steamer was extinguished, and the 
lascars swept them off the deck into the 
water with brooms and swabs. The next 
morning the decks were deeply stained 
with some sort of oil which had exuded 
from the bodies of the gundhees, and only 
after several hours of hot sunshine the 
vile smell passed away. 

In eastern Bengal, where railways did 
not exist, and roads were what may be 
called fragmentary, owing to broken 
bridges, it was usual to go about in boats 
or steamers, and the peripatetic nature of 
my official duties required me to make 
many long voyages along the rivers. In 
a recent description of Japan by a clever 
writer I find that that country is remark- 
able for its insects, “* which form an aston- 
ishing menagerie of strange, long-tailed, 
long-winged, long-legged things, of all col- 
ors; polypod spiders of eccentric shapes, 
ideal beetles like peripatetic gems, large 
and unpleasingly persistent flies, hornets 
big enough and startling enough to appear 
in pantomimes.” I cannot rival the de- 
scriptive power of this historian of Japan, 
but, from my experience in eastern Ben- 
gal, I should say that at an international 
exhibition of unpleasant insects the two 
countries would make an almost equal 
show. It was part of my duty to go about 
almost every year with the lieutenant- 
governor of Bengal in his state yacht on 
his official tour of inspection. The state 
yacht was a monster house-boat, towed by 
a steamer. It was fitted up with every 
device to keep out the insects, which im- 
mediately after sunset began to swarm on 
board, as if fascinated by the lighting of 
the lamps. Each cabin had its wire-gauze 
screens. The dining-cabin or saloon, 
which was on deck, had blue-glass win- 
dows to dim the effect of the lamps, and 





side them. The entrance to the cabin was 
artfully planned so that the light inside 
could not be seen outside, as the servants 
came in and out with the dishes and plates. 
But it was all of no avail. Before the 
soup was finished a big grasshopper would 
plunge into somebody’s plate, or a giant 
beetle would cannon against the lieuten- 
ant-governor’s forehead ; a horrid, hornet- 
like creature with an ominous long tail 
would alight on the tablecloth, and make 
straight for some fair lady, who was ready 
to shriek at its approach. These were 
but the avant-couriers of the main army. 
Long before dinner was finished the table 
would be alive with kicking and struggling 
insects of every imaginable form. One 
lieutenant-governor used to wage war 
against the insects with chloroform —a 
wine-glass being put over one of the fallen 
enemy, and chloroform poured on the 
tablecloth, so that it was soon stupefied ; 
but the smell of the chloroform sometimes 
almost stupefied some of the human beings 
in the cabin. By experience I had learned 
to distinguish most of these insects, and 
fortunately they were nearly all stingless, 
and almost harmless, save that some of 
them could pinch with their nippers, and 
their hooked claws would scratch rather 
sharply. But, knowing that there was no 
danger, I used to get much credit at times 
for laying hands on a big beetle, or a wasp- 
like thing with a long tail, or on a praying 
mantis — which requires to be handled 
delicately, as his long legs have sharp 
claws, and he can bite with his innocent- 
looking mouth. It was alwaysa relief when 
dinner came to an end, and we were able 
to emerge from the cabin on to the open 
deck and sit in outer darkness; but if a 
cigar was lit, the tiny red spark would 
sometimes attract a foolish insect, who 
buzzed up against it, and tried to knock 
the cigar out of the smoker’s mouth. 

The lieutenant-governor’s state yacht 
had usually to be anchored near the river 
bank; but on other journeys I have had 
my own steamer, and we could anchor 
where we pleased. I remember one even- 
ing that we were ina broad river, and in 
order to evade the insects we stopped well 
out in mid-stream, fully half a mile from 
any land. We let down the canvas purdahs 
round the deck, and cautiously lighted a 
couple of candles and prepared to play 
whist. We had hardly got through a deal 
when there came a flight of big grass- 
hoppers, who put out the candles and 
swarmed all over the card-table and the 
deck, so that we were utterly discomfited 
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could fly half a mile, or that it could see a 
light at such a distance. On another occa- 
sion four of us were out on a shooting 
excursion, and living in a house-boat. We 
were playing whist after dinner in the 
cabin with the light of two table-lamps. 
Suddenly there was an invasion of white 
moths. The air was full of them. They 
covered the table an inch deep, and piled 
themselves up several inches high against 
the stems of the lamps, the chimneys of 
which were protected by wire-gauze covers, 
so that the moths could not get in to put 
out the light. Our hair and our clothes 
were full of them, and we were obliged to 
quit the cabin. All round the boat the 
water was covered with the moths, on 
which the fish and frogs were feeding. I 
could never make out where they all came 
from, and I only saw them on this occa- 
sion. 

Before saying good-bye to the insects I 
must tell of the rose-leaf insect, which is 
scientifically known as Gougylus gongy- 
fides. 1 met it first at the Amlagoree 
indigo-factory in Midnapore, where the 
planter had a splendid specimen more than 
four inches long, with the rose-leaves so 
developed that they quite concealed the 
creature’s form. It is in shape like the 
praying mantis, only over the shoulders 
and the hips a leaf-like growth develops 
itself, so that the insect is hardly to be 
seen when it is on the branch of a tree. 
My friend the planter used to send me ten 
or twelve specimens to Calcutta occasion- 
ally, and there I taught the gongylus to 
play a little game for the diversion of my- 
self and my friends. To each of us, as 
we sat round the table, a gongylus was 
allotted, and placed under a finger-glass. 
The servants then supplied three small 
bluebottle flies to each player, and the flies 
were slipped under the finger-glass and 
introduced to the gongylus. The poor 
gongylus is a creature of slow and deliber- 
ate movements, at least whenit is under 
a finger-glass, and at first they seemed to 
take no notice of the flies. But presently 
the long head would turn towards a fly; a 
rapid movement of the forearm followed, 
and the fly would be found fixed in the 
bend of the arm, whilst the gongylus 
put down his head to eat it. The player 
whose gongylus caught the first fly won 
the pool. 

I hardly feel capable of doing justice to 
the cockroach, that rank enemy of man- 
kind, who often murders sleep on board a 
P. and O. steamer, or devours all the most 


Precious articles of a lady’s wardrobe for | 
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But the cockroach has its enemies. You 
may see one dashing wildly across the 
room, and seeking a futile shelter under a 
footstool or a chair. The poor wretch 
knows the fate that awaits him. There 
is a beautiful bright-colored wasp, whose 
pleasure it is to deposit its larva in the 
brain of the cockroach; and when the 
wasp has set its affections on a particular 
cockroach, it is a bad business for the 
cockroach. Instead of enjoying the pleas- 
ures of ordinary cockroach life, he has to 
finish his brief existence bearing about 
the wasp-larva on his brain, until the larva 
gradually acquires strength enough to put 
an end to the life of the unwilling foster- 
parent. It is a common practice on board 
a ship to condemn a lazy or offending sailor 
to go down into the hold and catch fifty or 
a hundred cockroaches and bring them up 
ina bag. The bag is then usually thrown 
overboard or put in the stokehole, which 
is unpleasant for the cockroaches. If any- 
one keeps a pet chameleon he will find that 
phlegmatic animal become excited with 
delight if a cockroach is put in his cage, 
and he shoots out his long tongue, which 
looks like an Itakan iron, as ladies call it, 
and holds the cockroach against the bars 
of the cage with a keen sense of enjoy- 
ment painfully in contrast to the misery 
of the moribund cockroach — but the cock- 
roach has few friends. 

Perhaps centipedes and scorpions come 
scarcely within the scope of my text. 
Scorpions are not so common in lower 
Bengal as they are in other parts of India, 
as they prefer a dry climate to a damp 
one. Once when I was out in camp in 
Sontalia a big black scorpion, about four 
inches long, looking like a young craw-fish, 
came gaily out to visit us, walking across 
the open space which had been swept of 
leaves and rubbish in front of the tent 
door. Unfortunately for this scorpion we 
were at home to receive his visit, and we 
thought of turning it toa useful purpose, 
We had learnt at school that a scorpion if 
surrounded by fire will sting itself to death. 
We surrounded this scorpion with a circle 
of burning leaves and rubbish and gave 
him the opportunity of establishing his 
reputation. He examined the burning 
circle carefully, and did not seem to like 
it. He stuck up his tail, and we hoped 
that he was going to die the death of a 
classical scorpion. Not a bit of it. He 
put his tail down and scurried about the 
ground, trying to escape. The circle of 
flames was narrowed round him till they 
absolutely touched him. But he declined 
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perished ignominiously, like any other in-| respond to the pitiless summons. The 


sect, in the fire. 

A brief mention of the centipede must 
suffice. He is about our ways and about 
our bed more frequently than we suspect. 
He is of a shy and retiring character, and 
does not care to be seen. He has an in- 
nocent cousin, a sort of millepede, which 
often causes more alarm than a centipede ; 
but it is harmless, as it does not bite and 
has no sharp points to its feet. But as it 
projects itself swiftly along the floor it is 
so like a centipede that it is often mis- 
taken for it. The small centipede has 
rather an affection for damp places, such 
as the hollow of your sponge, or the un- 
dried part of atowel. Sometimes he takes 
his walks abroad, and I have seen ata 
fashionable dinner-party in Calcutta a cen- 
tipede crawling from the chair along a 
lady’s bare arm. Luckily the lady saw it 
and knew how to deal with it, so she 
gently flipped it off. If she had only felt 
the tickling of the creature, and had put 
her hand heavily upon it, the centipede 
would have held on with his mouth and 
with all his clawed feet. The bite is bad 
enough, but the claws do the real mischief. 
For the point of each of the hundred claws 
breaks off in the human skin,.and will fes- 
ter there until it can be got out. I have 
been several times bitten on the hand by 
a centipede of two or three inches long, 
but the pain and tendency to inflammation 
soon went off by holding the hand high 
above my head. I once owned the long- 
est centipede that I ever saw. It was 
caught in my kitchen in Dacca, and was 
thirteen inches long as it hung in spirits 
in a tart-fruit bottle. I have seen thicker 
centipedes, but this was the longest and 
largest altogether. I had meant to give it 
to Frank Buckland, but, during my tem- 
porary absence from Dacca, it was carried 
off by a passing visitor, who took the lib- 
erty to appropriate it. The centipede has 
no friends, but he has one special enemy 
in the musk-rat, which is itself so utterly 
odious. I have had the satisfaction of 
seeing a musk-rat eating a centipede; so 
that it may be said that the musk-rat has 
at least one redeeming virtue. 

C. T. BUCKLAND, F. Z. S. 


From Murray’s Magazine. 
A DAY IN DAMASCUS. 


Our host awakes us at an early hour; 
so early, that it is not without sundry 


bers. 





dawn is just breaking. Away to the 
east, above the close and lofty height of 
Salahieh, we can see the clearing of the 
sky which betokens the near approach of 
the sun. From far away the faint cry of 
the Aalad (milkman) reaches our ears, 
From the windows of our room, which jut 
out over the street below, we can see him 
slowly approaching, driving a dark-colored 
flock of goats in front of him. At each 
door on his way he stops; the ready ser- 
vant — warned by his cry — waits with 
jug or capacious bowl, On the doorstep 
he squats, and then and there milks his 
goats, chatting the while with the servant, 
and detailing for his benefit the number 
of murders and robberies that have taken 
place in that part of the country from 
which he comes since yester morn. 

We proceed to dress. Some few mo- 
ments after the milkman has left us, there 
appears a little donkey with two tremen- 
dous sacks of cucumbers. A boy is 
thrashing him fearfully, and cursing his 
ancestors for the past ten generations. 
Our experience in Egypt has made us 
learned in the matter of swearing in 
Arabic, and we also have some slight ac- 
quaintance with the gentler parts of that 
beautiful language. But we can only see 
the little donkey’s head; and indeed, from 
the philosophic way in which he stands 
all this drubbing, we more than suspect 
that the boy is smashing his own cucum- 
The donkey staggérs contentedly 
along, and only stops now and then to 
make a vicious grab at one of the vegeta- 
bles. 

Our host enters and tells us this street 
leads from Bab Tima (gate of Thomas) to 
the street called Straight, which is still the 
principal thoroughfare of the city. Pres- 
ently a string of camels comes in sight, 
with heavy loads of charcoal. These are 
attacked on both flanks by the servants of 
the various houses they pass, which all 
appear to be in want of charcoal. A run- 
ning fire of chaff and bargaining goes on, 
amidst which we can distinguish numerous 
mutual exhortations to “go and pray to 
the Prophet!” which observation appears 
to convey a delicate suspicion in the mind 
of the speaker as to the necessity of con- 
fession and absolution the other one stands 
in. But gradually, as the line slowly wends 
its way along, many of the sacks are dis- 
lodged from their bearers, and left at the 
various doors. Finally they disappear, 
and now we see a tradesman, whose bagg 
breeches and short jacket give him the 
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along the street with manifold yawns and 
rubbing of his eyes, until he reaches the 
far end, where he proceeds to open his 
shop. 

Next the thoroughfare is invaded by a 
string of camels laden with bundles of 
chopped straw. This also appears to be 
in great request; and for another half hour 
traffic is blocked, and the whole street is 
again a scene of diplomatic commerce. 
Then there looms in sight a crowd of don- 
keys, driven by a man who appears to be 
in great trouble, and divides his time in 
whacking his animals and swearing at 
some unknownindividual. Questioned by 
a passing stranger as to the cause of his 
misery, he forthwith, in great excitement, 
narrates a heartrending story of misfor- 
tune. Whilst approaching. Damascus he 
had been accosted by a respectable-look- 
ing peasant, who after chatting for a while, 
requested permission to seat himself on 
one of the donkeys, as he was much tired. 
“ Wallah,” replied our friend the owner, 
“what is there between youand me? Are 
not these donkeys thine? Please thyself 
in the name of the Prophet!” Andso he 
mounted, and presently disappeared down 
a side lane with six other donkeys follow- 
ing him. “And I feared to go after him,” 
continued the narrator, “ lest I might lose 
the rest. May Allah curse him and his 
house — the son of Afrit!” 

At the instance of our host, we descend 
below, and crossing the magnificent mar- 
ble court of his house, proceed to the 
breakfast chamber, where we prepare our- 
selves for the arduous labors of the. day. 
And then we sally forth in his company. 

Of the streets nothing very laudatory 
can be said. We find them narrow, ill- 
paved, and dirty. The houses lining them 
have no ornamental fronts. Nothing but 
uninteresting walls, with a scanty supply of 
windows, protected from the gaze of the 
curious by lattice-work, The upper stories 
of these houses often jut out from the rest 
of the building, so that in some cases one 
might almost step from one house to the 
other over the intervening street. This 
arrangement provides a certain amount of 
shade, which we find very grateful, as the 
sun is beginning to get unpleasantly warm. 

We debouch into the street called 
Straight. Opposite is a Turkish guard- 
house. An officer lolls idly on a short 
stool, with unbuttoned and untidy uniform, 
and whiles away his time in toying with a 
string of beads in his hands. Close be- 
side him a sentry supports himself lazily 
against his rifle. There seem to be no 
policemen about. Our host tells us the 
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inhabitants manage to look after their own 
quarrels and to preserve the peace them- 
selves, 

We enter the bazaars. They are mag- 
nificent. No one can have an adequate 
idea of them without seeing them. Those 
of Constantinople are but faint imitations 
—those of the Moorish, Egyptian, Ara- 
bian, and Persian towns but filthy and 
debased editions of them. Every trade 
has, of course, its own bazaar. They are 
well-built and clean, lofty and well venti- 
lated, roofed over as all Oricntal bazaars. 
They seem pervaded with a subtle sense 
of grandeur and solemnity. Gaunt, spec- 
tral Bedouins, who look as if they had 
been roughly awakened from their night’s 
rest and had come running into town with 
all their bed-clothes on, stalk about in 
grim silence. Fat, stumpy tradesmen, with 
their short jackets and voluminous bags, 
wobble about and talk to each other in a 
quiet and sedate manner. Nobody laughs. 
Even our appearance calls forth not a 
laugh or even an amused sneer. But, 
from the startling expression on some of 
the countenances, we doubt not that they 
are consigning us to the depths of perdi- 
tion with all due decorum. We begin to 
feel ourselves in the atmosphere of the 
true East — the East of Haroun Alraschid 
—the East present in the dreams evoked 
in us by the “ Arabian Nights.” 

In his raised booth the tradesman squats 
in the midst of his merchandise. The 
size of it is such that he can pretty well 
reach everything without altering his posi- 
tion. The height of it is such that jthe 
purchaser, who stands outside, has his 
head on a level with the tradesman’s 
knees; no need, therefore, for the latter 
to rise at his approach. Easterns are not 
fond of locomotion. There is a proverb 
current amongst them which says, “It is 
better to waik than to run, to sit than to 
walk, to recline than to sit, to sleep than 
to recline, to die than to sleep!” Sitting 
thus, with crossed legs, immovable and 
impassive throughout the long hours of 
the day, he calmly awaits the customers 
his kismet may send him. He reads his 
Koran, or dozes tranquilly off into the land 
of dreams. His narghileh is ever by him; 
he sucks at it lazily, and drops it at his 
will. 

We approach one of the species. He 
looks at us disdainfully. He evidently 
knows nothing of the laws of supply and 
demand, which give to the purchaser of 
common articles a position superior to that 
of the vendor. He does not rub his hands 


| and bow. For one single instant he allows 
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us a place in his field of vision, and then 
once more his visual organs rove in search 
of vacancy. We speak to him, and humbly 
inquire after the price of a certain article. 
He mentions a sum which, from our pre- 
vious knowledge of Oriental customs, we 
have no doubt is far beyond its value. We 
lay the article down, and proceed on our 
way. He calls us back, and offers it ata 
reduced price ; finally, we obtain it for just 
one-third the money he originally asked 
for it. The value of an article, indeed, 
varies in his eyes with the mental capacity 
of his customer, and not with the state of 
the market. The latter may chance to be 
a fool, therefore why not take advantage 
of this evident interposition of Allah in his 
favor? 

Suddenly we are startled byashout. In 
front of us we see a carriage —a big and 
ungainly sort of four-wheeled cab — com- 
ing sharply round the corner. The coach- 
man rises from his seat in great mental 
perturbation and gives vent to a roar of 
anger and dismay. Looking behind us to 
ascertain what had occasioned this con- 
duct, we behold the ugly face of a camel 
making its appearance at the other end of 
the bazaar. It advances with a swing- 
swang motion of its huge body and long 
legs, and a lazy flapping of its upper lip, 
which gives it a sneering expression not 
very complimentary to the beings beneath 
it. It is the first of a string of about 
twenty of them. All these camels carry 
large bundles of chopped straw, and there 
is hardly room for a pedestrian to squeeze 
past them, much less a huge van like that 
vehicle. The leader of the camels, imme- 
diately on perceiving it, turns round, and 
with much shouting and swearing calls on 
them to stop. The first obeys, and glares 
in a puzzled manner at this extraordinary 
object that now for the first time in its 
remembrance meets its view. But the 
nineteen camels behind it do not stop, and 
with necks and heads raised in querulous 
astonishment at this interruption of their 
ordinarily quiet and dreamy tramp, press 
onwards till they reach the middle of the 
bazaar. 

And now ensues a noisy and wordy duel 
between the coachman and the leader of 
the camels. Poor men!—they are both 
to be pitied. It is not an easy task for 
either of them to back out. The very 
difficulty of their respective positions im- 
pels them to violence in words against 
each other, with the hope that one of them 
may be sufficiently cowed to volunteer to 
take the trouble of making a retrograde 
movement. Unfortunately for the coach- 
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man, he is a Christian ; whereas his oppo- 
nent is a true believer in Islam. Both 
swear with equal disregard to all the teach- 
ings of religion, But in Damascus the 
privilege of swearing beyond a certain 
degree is apparently reserved for the mem- 
bers of the dominant faith; for hardly. 
does a more than usually impressive curse 
leave the mouth of the coachman, than 
there comes flying through the air, against 
that very organ, a ghoo/a, or water-cooler, 
discharged against him from one of the 
neighboring booths by a fat Moslem 
tradesman, whose ire had been deeply 
roused at seeing a co-religionist so abused 
by a Christian. It knocks him clean off 
his seat, and then deluges him with water, 
and proves a most effectual way of silenc- 
ing and cooling him. But the occupants 
of the bazaar are now all astir, and, like so 
many grasshoppers, are mostly in the very 
act of leaping from their elevated shop 
floors. This isolated act of aggression 
has been to their smouldering feelings of 
irritation as the lighted fusee to gunpow- 
der. Before the poor coachman has any 
idea of his danger, he is seized upon, 
beaten lustily, his very clothes torn off his 
back, and the carriage of which he was so 
proud shoved with no great care out of 
the bazaar, whilst the camels pass serenely 
on. 

We manage to escape from the confused 
and agitated throng, though not without a 
few misgivings as to our own safety. We 
stand at the entrance of the great mosque 
of Damascus, the Holy Aljama, once a 
Christian church, and even now, as our 
host informs us, retaining over one of its 
gates the following legend in Greek char- 
acters, until recently hidden from public 
view by ruinous debris: “ Thy Kingdom, 
O Christ, shall last forever!” We slip 
our boots into a pair of yellow slippers 
presented to us by an official, who, for the 
sum of one napoleon, is about to show us 
over the grand building. There is a mag- 
nificent central court, quite open above, in 
which is placed a lofty pulpit, wherefrom 
at appointed times the ordained preachers 
expound the mysteries of Islam to the 
assembled and reverend thousands. 
Around this court are many apartments ; 
some closed, some freely opened to the 
public gaze. In some, devout believers 
are going through the complicated form 
of prayer enjoined on them by their 
prophet; in others, long-bearded men are 
gravely poring over pages inscribed with 
the flowery and ornamental text of Ara- 
bic. To various inner apartments we 


are led, some of them containing the 
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earthly remains of great figures in the 
world of Islam — amongst others, those 
of Saladin. We listen to the rapidly 
given information of our guide in awe. 
struck silence. The cool serenity and 
quiet conviction of his language, as he 
talks about things which we have been 
taught to look upon as vaporous fabrica- 
tions, makes a great impression on us; 
and we begin to realize that to them there 
is as much substance and reality in Islam- 
ism as there is in Christianity to us. 

We leave the mosque well satisfied 
with our view of it, and continue our wan- 
derings through the busy city. We enter 
a shop full of old curios, articles of appar- 
ently very ancient manufacture — but we 
have seen exactly the same things in 
other Eastern towns, and entertain too 
strong a suspicion of their genuineness to 
be led to make any considerable pur- 
chases. The good people in Manchester 
and Birmingham who devote their ener- 
gies to supply this market, might intro- 
duce some novelty and variety in their 
productions. It gets rather monotonous 
to meet continually the same knick-knacks 
in Tangiers, Cairo, Constantinople, and 
Damascus, and to be assured in ever the 
same uncompromising terms, that they 
are different from all others, and are 
authentic examples of special Moorish, 
Egyptian, or Damascene work of antiquity. 
We inquire anxiously after Damascene 
blades, but see none that appear to us 
worth having. The art of making them 
is lost. We wander through the long 
and dimly lighted bazaar of the workers 
in mother-of-pearl, whose business it is 
to inlay with that material, tables, chairs, 
bedsteads, chests of drawers and other 
wooden articles of furniture. Very deft 
they are at their work, and we cannot but 
admire the results they attain with the 
uncouth and scanty tools they alone make 
use of, 

Presently we come to an open space 
crowded with people and horses, which 
our host informs us is the public horse- 
market. Here we see various men riding 
up and down on horses—which have 
been committed to their charge to sell — 
shouting the last bid which has been 
offered them. They seem to fetch very 
low prices. Several good horses we see 
sold for less than £10 each. One spe- 
cially fine-looking animal is ‘knocked 
down” for £15. But the business is not 
finished. A long dispute immediately en- 
sues between the intending purchaser and 
the owner; the former attempting to 
obtain the horse for a few piastres less 
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than the stipulated amount. There is an 
innate love of bargaining in a true Orien- 
tal. He never can do without it. In 
this case the owner seems to feel pretty 
sure of obtaining a good price for his 
horse, even if the present man should 
back out. So he remains silent, with an 
occasional inconsequent remark, such as : 
“It matters not!” ‘ Wallah, who am 
I to argue with thee?” ‘* Wallah, my 
horse is as dust! Take it, without 
money!” All of which expressions are 
equivalent to cold negatives, and nat- 
urally exasperate the other man, who is 
wasting oceans of rhetoric in the attempt 
to induce him to come round to his own 
way of thinking. Finally the latter ex- 
claims with a heart-warming show of 
generosity and philanthropy, ‘ Wallah, 
are we not brothers? Wherefore all this 
noise? Is it for money? May Allah for- 
bid! You want one thousand six hundred 
piastres? Here is the money! Take 
it!” and here he presses the bag of 
treasure into the other one’s hands and 
makes as if he were going to turn away. 
“Never mind about your horse; I care 
not forit. Shall we part enemies because 
of money?” 

But here the other, who now has his 
money secure, runs after him, falls on his 
neck, and kissing him on both cheeks, 
assures him that his horse to him is 
worthless; that since his brother wishes 
for it, he must have it—as a present. 
And then they repair in company with 
the dal/a/, or the man who has done the 
auctioneering part of selling the horse, to 
the government office close by, when the 
affair is registered and legally settled. 
Oriental business ways appear passing 
strange to our minds. 

It is now midday, and well satisfied 
with our morning’s work, we return 
through devious lanes to our friend’s 
home, there to refresh ourselves by a 
substantial meal, and prepare ourselves 
for the afternoon’s ride he has promised 
us. For the city itself is but a part of 
the whole of Damascus. We have yet 
to see the outside of it, the really orna- 
mental portion of it; that which makes a 
Syrian speak of it as “ Damascus the 
Most Beautiful!” 

Damascus is surrounded by a vast ex- 
panse of gardens, planted with fruit 
trees, and between them with cereals and 
vegetables. Between the different or- 
chards are lanes, arched over with dense 
foliage, sprinkled with numbers of golden 
apricots, purple plums, and other luscious 
fruits. Along these lanes we ride, on the 
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horses provided for us by the thoughtful 
care of our friend, and in the cool shade 
of the leafy glades. Our spirits rise won- 
drous high, and we laugh and jest in joy- 
ous merriment. Rising in our stirrups 
we pluck the tempting fruit which droops 
over our heads, and whilst gloating over 
the juicy flavor, wonder at the profusion 
which enables us to do so with impunity 
— for fruit is so abundant that everything 
hanging over a wall is looked upon as 
common property. 
one of these gardens, and are immediately 
accosted in a most respectful manner by 
the owner thereof. He bids us welcome 
to his grounds, and thanks us fer the honor 
we have done him. We dismount. He 
secures the animals, and then conducts us 
towards the murmuring and shady stream 
which flows through and irrigates the 
orchard, and disappearing for a few mo- 
ments, presently returns with two huge 
baskets full of grapes, apricots, figs, and 
plums. These he bids us to make free 
with, for all that is his is at our disposal ! 
We indulge in them, and lighting our 
cigars, feel fain to lose ourselves in the 
soothing influences and murmurs of the 
place. But our time is limited. We rise 
and explain to the hospitable peasant that 
we are busy, and cannot spend any more 
time with him, however much it would 
surely delight us todo so. Thereupon he 
leads us to certain sheds where some 
peasants are engaged in the preparation 
of a delicious leathery paste of apricots, 
called kamardeen. This hospitable and 
courteous peasant, by the way, is himself 
very meanly clad, and is in noways dif- 
ferent from the average specimen of his 
class. Yet when in return for all this 
trouble and waste of time and liberality 
we give him a shilling, he seems hardly 
willing to take any payment, and on our 
insisting, overflows with gratitude and 
salaams, 

We ride on, and passing the village of 
Salahieh, proceed to climb the mountain 
of that name. About half-way up the 
rugged goat-path we halt. We have 
reached so far at the imminent risk of 
our lives. A false slip on the part of our 
horses would have hurled us down a very 
uncomfortable-looking slope to some un- 
known and hardly to be seen regions 
below. From this spot we have a mag- 
nificent sight. Seen from Salahieh, this 


Damascus — a spot of brown, with glitter- 
ing minarets and domes, set in a vast ex- 
panse of green, flecked with numerous 
spots of color, and lit up by the silvery 
sheen of the foliage of thousands of white 
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poplars — with glimpses of running water 
here and there, and beyond a vast plain 
losing itself in one direction in the blue 
outlines of the “ Jebelel-Aswad ” (Black 
Mountain) and in the other in misty indi- 
cations of the presence of water, where 
the river empties itself into the lakes — is 
one of the finest views in the world. 

We return by a somewhat different 
route, and make a wider circuit through 
this bewildering maze of gardens. The 
afternoon wanes, and as we approach the 
city, we see large numbers of pleasure- 
seekers invading the neighboring gardens 
and the shady banks of the river. In 
certain fields young men on gaily capar- 
isoned steeds practise the favorite and 
warlike .pastime — e/ djereed — of the 
Arabs. With eager eye and ready hand 
the skilful rider pulls his horse aside, and 
evades by a hair’s-breadth the lance-like 
reed that comes hurtling through the air. 
It is beautiful to see this exhibition — 
but it is one which, we should think, re- 
quires a very high degree of horseman- 
ship. The idea so common with us that 
the women in these countries are kept in 
seclusion from air and society can hardly 
be correct. Here they are, hundreds of 
them, all decorously enshrouded in their 
izars, some white, others many colored. 
This form of apparel is not one altogether 
inconsistent with grace and beauty. Some 
of these dainty dames make a display of 
elegance in the carriage and arrangement 
of their izars which would be almost 
incredible to one who has not seen it. 
But although their figures are covered 
with these izars, and their features mod- 
estly concealed from public view by veils 
— which, by the way, are not very impen- 
etrable to the sight—their voices are 
loud enough. Eagerly they chatter to 
each other in tones of excited gaiety. 
From the opposite bank of the river, from 
the interiors of the gardens, as well as 
from the lanes around us, there arises a 
joyous hum of human voices, and now and 
then the notes of a guitar break in with 
pleasing and soft variety. 

As we alight from our horses, the sun 
is setting, and from minarets at various 
distances come the sonorous tones of 
the holy muezzins, calling the faithful to 
evening prayer. We pace up and down 
the marble court, inspect the magnificent 
reception-rooms, with which this—as 
every other good house in Damascus —is 
provided ; and we warmly thank our host 
for the trouble he has taken for us. We 
are to leave by to-morrow morning’s dili- 
gence, starting at 4.30 A.M., and as we 


























shall have to be up as early as two hours 
before that time, it is proposed that we sit 
up all night and sing the joyous songs of 
our English home, from which we have so 
long been absent. 

Finally the time of parting comes, and 
with many handshakings and good wishes 
we bid farewell to the tamily, and accom- 
panied by our host and a servant provided 
with a lantern, wend our way through the 
dark and silent streets. They are wholly 
deserted except by the dogs, These we 
have hardly noticed in the day. They 
had then not seemed to mind being kicked 
or trodden upon; they metaphorically. 
touched their caps to the Moslems, who 
were too lazy to mind very much on what 
they stepped, and did not more than snarl 
at us Christians. But now the demeanor 
of these mangy Bohemians is altered. 
They lie coiled up indiscriminately in 
heaps of hundreds together. We throw 
the light of a lantern on to one colony of 
them, and discern a quiescent mass of 
dogs’ heads, bodies, and legs, with here 
and there a tail peeping out. The mix- 
ture is so intricate, that we are puzzled to 
think how they will regain possession of 
their individual appendages in the morn- 
ing. But the light rouses one — he howls! 
Presently there is an upheaving of the 
mass, like that of wriggling worms; with 
a low growling sound, like that of ap- 
proaching thunder. And at this stage of 
the mobilization we make haste to get 
away. ‘Their aspect is too threatening to 
be regarded with anything like equanim- 
ity. But in less than five minutes the 
whole city is alive with the vocal per- 
formances of the brutes! They are aware 
of the presence of enemies in their midst; 
and in fear and trembiing we pursue our 
way. Finally we reach safely the Com- 
pania, or station from which the diligence 
that is to convey us over the mountains 
of Lebanon to Beyrout starts. Overcome 
with fatigue, we climb up into our seats 
and fall into a sleep, from which we only 
awake as we rattle over the plain of Coele- 
Syria, and the sun is high overhead. 

HORACE VICTOR. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

NOTES FOR AN UNSENTIMENTAL 

JOURNEY. 

STERNE is one of our immortal classics, 
whom everybody quotes and nobody reads. 
So far as the once popular “ Sentimental 
Journey” is concerned, sentimental jour- 
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neys are gone out of date since sentimen- 
talism is become the monopoly of passion- 
moving novelists. Moreover, sentimental 
disquisitions — and Sterne’s sentiment 
took a very wide range — were all very 
weli for the meditative traveller who 
picked up his cheap carriage at Calais, 
and plodded forward by leisurely stages 
through Paris to the Italian peninsula. 
They are altogether out of place in these 
rackety railway days, with flying expresses 
doing a mile a minute, and porters running 
barrows, with “by your leave,” against 
your legs. But en revanche, Continental 
touring on the well-trodden lines is full of 
suggestion as ever to the unsentimental 
tourist. His reflections are pretty sure to 
be commonplace, though rather specula- 
tive than practical. Nevertheless they 
must have a sympathetic interest for many 
thousands of unemotional Philistines. We 
think of writing at more leisure in some 
future season the story in two folio vol- 
umes of an * Unsentimental Continental 
Tour.” We should mention as matter of 
course in the preface, that we should 
never have dreamed of intruding ourselves 
on the notice of the world had not innu- 
merable friends insisted on publication. 
We shall strive to disarm intelligent crit- 
ics by indulging in nothing beyond simple 
platitudes, and when we describe cities 
and scenery which must be familiar to 
everybody, the impressions will be photo- 
graphed with a realism and a flatness of 
language which must leave little to desire. 
Meantime we send out by way of pilot- 
balloon a few casual notes which may 
serve to indicate our method. Taking a 
hint from enterprising American journal- 
ism, they are introduced with unsensa- 
tional headings. First, for example, come 


THE PLEASURES OF TOURING. 


THIs is so wide a subject that we can 
barely touch it. Different ages, different 
tastes. We fondly look back on far-dis- 
tant days when swift movement and con- 
stant change of scene were in themselves 
intense enjoyment; when the mere sight 
of a foreign shore, even were it the dis- 
mal mouths of the Maas — where the 
black and white cattle loomed through the 
mists like bloated herds of variegated ele- 
phants, and the sluggish revolutions of 
the brown windmill sails were in perfect 
harmony with the dead-alive landscape — 
was as the gleams of the new life from 
the gates of Paradise ; when, on the whole, 
we rather looked forward to being roused 
at 3.30 A.M. on a drizzling morning, to 
grind out an eighteen hours by diligence ; 
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when the digestion at every hour and on 
the shortest notice could defy the most 
insidious devices of the rustic innkeeper ; 
when we could safely swallow with blind 
credulity the tough old he-goat, strongly 
tinctured with vinegar, which did duty for 
chamois in the hostelries of the Oberland. 
We still believe in the pleasures of travel 
when an impecunious youth does his best 
on next to nothing. He only sleeps the 
sounder for the shaking in the third-class 
carriage. When he is safely delivered 
towards the small hours from the slowest 
of slow trains, he can sup with light heart 
and an easy conscience on cheese and 
bread by way of soporific; and the buoy- 
ancy of his spirits is only enhanced by 
the sense of his triumphs over tribula- 
tions or discomforts. We may doubt 
whether he does much for the improve- 
ment of his mind, but it is certain that 
the knocking about is invigorating to his 
body. When a man has passed middle 
age it is very different, and all the more 
so if he be married and has given pledges 
tofortune. As the platitudinarian is never 
tired of repeating, we can’t have every- 
thing in this checkered life. Should the 
man of business be chronically hard-up, 
of course travel is a gratuitous aggrava- 
tion of anxiety. But even if he have luck 
and a handsome balance at his banker’s, 
the means of turning it to pleasant ac- 
count has been gradually slipping away 
from him. “If I had only your appetite 
and digestion!” exclaimed the envious 
alderman when he saw the hungry youth 
cutting away at the tough leg of mutton. 
That is generally the feeling of the elderly 
man abroad, when he sees his juniors, to 
all appearance, thoroughly enjoying them- 
selves. To the starving and struggling 
dock-laborer, for example, the discon- 
tented mortal would seem to live in a 
seventh heaven of delights. Practically, 
he has everything money can buy him. 
He takes carte blanche tor all expenses 
without an after-thought, and although, of 
course, he is always grumbling as to his 
destiny, the total of his hotel bills is a 
trifle to him. He ostentatiously parades 
a buxom wife and a brood of blooming 
daughters, who are attired, regardless of 
expense, in the clear-starched muslins and 
furbelowed petticoats which are a boon 
and blessing to Continental washerwomen. 
But the pleasures of connubiality and pa- 
ternity are by no means unmixed. In the 
lights and shadows that fall exceptionally 
across his foreign path, his wife has as 
many frowns as smiles for him. Though 
the girls pet and fondle and may be gen- 
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uinely affectionate, he has always an un- 
easy suspicion that the zagénwes are play- 
ing on hisfoibles. He takes some natural 
pride in the tributes paid to their charms. 
But, on the other hand, there is always the 
very deuce to pay in looking after their 
flirtations at the fables @héte and else- 
where. Fascinating foreigners will make 
sweet eyes at them, and stalwart but in- 
variably ineligible young Britons beset 
them with obtrusive attentions. Then 
those tables d’héte, and the other foreign 
meals and the foreign wines, play the mis- 
chief with a well-disciplined digestion. 
The “ heavy father ” sighs in vain for the 
British saddle and the sirloin, and, indulg- 
ing in rare fits of sentiment, thinks fondly 
of his fiery sherries and fine old port. 
The foreign menu, with its essential va- 
riety of strange kickshaws, is a delusion 
andasnare. There are some caravansa- 
ries where a sumptuously sounding menu 
is decently dressed and attractively served. 
But the meat is unhung, the scraps of 
truffle are impracticably indigestible, and 
the mushrooms which do duty in deadly 
profusion are only slower poison than del- 
eterious funguses. As for the acid wines, 
they neither exhilarate nor inebriate ; and 
he has not even the satisfaction of a tem- 
porary oblivion of the sorrows which will 
infallibly await his awakening. 

And the morning ought to find him up 
to the mark. For nowadays most men 
are their own travelling servants, and he 
has the family and all its zapedimenta to 
look after. We shall have to say some- 
thing afterwards as to the curse of cum- 
brous luggage; but setting this aside, he 
has to act as laguais de place, with no 
local knowledge and without the gift of 
tongues. Fancy an elderly gentleman set 
to the digestion of a somewhat unwhole- 
some breakfast, by trotting about churches 
and galleries in which he does not feel 
the faintest interest. Goth as he may be 
he cares nothing for Gothic architecture ; 
he has probably never heard of the Re- 
naissance, and he confounds Rubens with 
Raphael in a common comminatory ser- 
vice of Anglo-Saxon execrations. He 
had better have been condemned to out- 
of-doors labor at Portland in comfortable 
double-soled boots, than be sent trotting 
about the ill-paved back streets of Cologne 
or Nuremberg, with a touch of gout in 
the back sinews and a tendency to corns. 
Nor is he much happier of a hopelessly 
wet morning, when he tries to take his 
ease in his inn, At home he would be 
snoozing in his own easy-chair, over the 
well-aired -morning papers. We know 
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few more suggestive sights abroad than 
the struggle and jealous scramble for the 
solitary hotel Zzmes. It is a tribute to 
the intense vitality of the capitalists’ 
journal with its unlimited capital. The 
Times has fallen into the clutches of 
somebody, — perhaps a brainless Amer- 
ican beauty, interested indirectly in the 
marriages and births; possibly one of 
those conscientious club-bores who spell 
out successive sentences at the irritating 
pace of a badly trained beetle. The mo- 
nopolizer is the centre and cynosure of 
some dozen pairs of eager. eyes, whose 
owners civilly profess an interest in other 
papers. When the bone of contention is 
suddenly dropped, there is such a rush as 
occurred at the Pool of Bethesda, scarcely 
tempered by some superficial atfectation 
of politeness. Not unfrequently there is 
serious trouble. We recollect on one oc- 
casion seeing a stern military veteran — 
we should have set him down as a com- 
mittee man at the Senior United Service 
—stride up to a feeble-eyed and weak- 
minded clergyman, holding out his watch 
and offering an ultimatum. “ Sir, I shall 
allow you just ten minutes more. When 
the time is up, I take the paper.” But 
then the meek-minded Christian imme- 
diately collapsed, blushing so painfully as 
to extract a growling apology. Ere our 
friend has been driven to such desperate 
methods, he has been withdrawn from the 
scene of his torment by his impatient 
feminines. So he is doomed to set forth 
upon his dismal daily grind, knowing 
nothing of the latest fluctuations on. the 
Stock Exchange, or of the prospects of 
“the weather and the crops.” 

For if the city man when défaysé is to 
be pitied, the lot of the squire is still more 
lamentable. September abroad, in place 
of in the stubbles, seems nearly the acme 
of the irony of mortal injustice. Happily 
a good number of worthy country gentle- 
men find compensation for agricultural 
depression and falling rents in the fact 
that they are adscripti glebe, like the 
medizval serfs, in that they are tied to 
their fields and farms by straitened cir- 
cumstances. We need only make a 
casual allusion to the novel horrors of the 
great French Exhibition—where the 
squire or the quiet banker is cast adrift in 
the bustle of a Vanity Fair covering 
twenty times as much ground as the most 
successful of cattle shows, and making 
the Exchange in the turmoil of high noon 
seem a quiet city church by comparison. 
Then that boasted Parisian hospitality, 
always eager to take in any amount of 
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strangers and do for them, has raised all 
first-class hotel charges to extortionate 
rates. We have had the privilege of hear- 
ing a Rothschild complain of extortionate 
Viennese charges, in Exhibition time, but 
the “hospitable” Parisians in this present 
season have certainly beat all previous 
records. Even a liberally disposed man 
who has gone holiday-making with a fam- 
ily, must feel in their clutches like a 
Christian martyr and saint writhing under 
the flaying-knives of remorseless pagans. 
So we may safely say, as the conclusion 
of the whole matter, that the elderly holi- 
day-maker is so delighted when his Con- 
tinental business has been despatched, 
that possibly he has got value for the 
money he has flung away. 


THE CHANNEL PASSAGE. 


WE grant that the passage is a very 
different thing from what it was in the 
days of Sterne, or even of Byron — when 
your boat was on the shore and your bark 
upon the sea, and you shipped on a fore- 
and-aft-rigged schooner packet, trusting 
to Providence for turning up on the other 
side. But still the passage is a detestable 
pill to swallow, for half the horrors of the 
short sea-voyage are in melancholy appre- 
hensions. Weare in the habit of sleeping 
at Dover or at Folkestone before crossing, 
and have had many opportunities of study- 
ing the idiosyncrasies of expectant suffer- 
ers. Considering that it is patronized 
chiefly by precarious birds of passage, the 
Lord Warden is an excellently conducted 
house, and solidly built as well, with 
double windows on the sea side. But 
those salt-encrusted panes of the toughest 
glass are at once reassuring and sugges- 
tive. They keep out draughts in the 
gales, but they are ominous of imminent 
misery. Of a stormy evening, the coun- 
ter-tides of travel at Dover are as easily 
distinguishable as the clay-stained flood 
of the mighty Amazon from the pellucid 
waters of the Pacitic. The travellers who 
have just arrived are offensively “ cocky” 
—there is no other word for it. Scarcely 
recovered from the tremors or the horrors 
of sea-sickness, they indulge ostenta- 
tiously in extrées at dinner, and celebrate 
the crossing of the Styx with generous 
libations of champagne or Burgundy. 
The good dinner puts a gilding on cheeks 
that may still be somewhat livid. On the 
other hand, the complexions of those who 
have got the work cut out for them are 
generally sicklied with the pale cast of sad 
anticipations. Some may swagger on the 
strength of wave-proof stomachs ; superior 
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spirits may struggle with the shrinking 
nerves, and show a serene heroism; but 
most of the guests are unmistakably 
“funking.” They indulge temperately in 
Scotch whiskey and apollinaris, and shake 
their heads distrustfully at the sweets. 
In truth, it is an ominous night, and in 
the bedrooms at the Warden you hear 
the worst of it. The more humbly sit- 
uated Pavilion at Folkestone is compara- 
tively sheltered. How the wind does 
howl through the chimney-pots, and rattle 
the casements as with a hand of iron! 
There is little rest that night, either for 
the wicked or the righteous. And next 
morning, what with the sight of the heav- 
ing seas, and the sinister shrieks of the 
squalls that send the foam-clouds flying 
across the breakers, the more timid souls 
are fretted into a fever before the start. 
Assuredly, nothing can be more dismal 
than the drifting along the pier to secure 
the snuggest places amidships before the 
arrival of the trains from town. There is 
a melancholy display of the malevolence 
of human nature where some of the hardier 
inhabitants, got up in waterproofs, defying 
the war of the elements, are mocking the 
tourists’ misery. The wind takes indecor- 
ous liberties with the ladies’ draperies, 
and makes the male foreigners, who are 
in the habit of dispensing with hat-boxes, 
tremble for their tall “ stove-pipes.” Why, 
by the way, does the dourgeois French- 
man or Belgian always carry a tall hat on 
his head or in his hand when he goes forth 
upon his travels? A “ Locke,” or a “ Lin 
coln and Bennett” might stand the rough 
usage, but the flimsy foreign head-gear 
crumples up like the cardboard it is, and 
the silky pile soon becomes as ragged as 
the staring coat of an ill-kept poodle. 

Had steam-power been adapted to ships 
in the age of Dante, he would certainly 
have sent some of the sufferers in his 
lower circles adrift on Stygian lakes in 
steamers with the ports closed and the 
hatches tightly battened down. Even in 
the best-ventilated boats —and some that 
are now on the Channel passage ought to 
be airy as they are commodious — there 
is always, under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, an infernal suggestion of the 
most sickening odors. The flavor of hon- 
est tar would be nothing to them; even 
oils from the engine-room smell compara- 
tively ambrosial. We suspect that the 
stewards, when they have the vessel to 
themselves, set about sealing up every- 
thing hermetically. They would seem to 
sprinkle the cabins with a preparation 
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ham, and pickles, and a still more deadly 
ingredient. At all events, your olfactory 
organs are haunted with the palpable spec- 
tres of past bursts of seasickness. We 
own that the stewards show themselves 
sagacious. The assurance ofa rich har- 
vest of tips is made doubly secure. Save 
death, there is no such leveller as ma/ de 
mer,and the stewards are masters of the 
situation. No doubt it is a salutary disci- 
pline, and for once it needs no great 
stretch of faith to understand the moral 
purpose of Providential inflictions. The 
starch is taken out of the supercilious 
masher; the flowers fade fast from the 
cheek of beauty; enamels crack and cos- 
metics evaporate. The great statesman 
who governs the destiny of nations, lies 
grovelling on his back; the orator who 
charms senates into rapt attention, strives 
vainly to gain the ear of the flying stew- 
ards; and it is possible that an archbishop 
or a cardinal seeks consolation in the off- 
hand ministrations of a mocking cabin- 
boy. 

Everything earthly must have an end at 
last. Some fiend observed, when between 
cold fits and hot baths of perspiration you 
fancied you had spent about a fortnight at 
sea, that “we are only fifty minutes from 
the other side.” But at last the pitching 
sensibly subsides, and when securely 
within the shelter of the long piers and 
breakwaters, we are reminded of the very 
cursory effects of chastisement. No won- 
der that a beneficent Providence keeps 
making this temporary place of probation 
pretty hot forus. The swell is industri- 
ously repairing damages ; the mirrors that 
were at a discount for an hour past are 
again in request among the fair sex, though 
ghastly reflections send shudders through 
sensitive frames. The great Cabinet min- 
ister has regained his legs and his dignity ; 
and the prelate, though he has still some- 
thing of the pallor of an ascetic, is bestow- 
ing a shilling on his ministering monkey, 
as if he were blessing the Church in con- 
vocation. 


THE: TRAIN, 

It is probable that my Lord and his. 
Grace have made special arrangements. 
So much the better for them; for frater- 
nity and equality, whether under the re- 
public or royalty or imperialism, have 
always been the mottoes of French railway 
directors. Ex revanche, they drop liberty 
out of their programme, although they 
have ceased to pen the passengers under 
lock and key in the waiting-rooms. The 
Northern Railway being chiefly owned by 
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plutocrats and millionaires, is administered 
on principles of the most rigid parsimony. 
The perspiring travellers are packed like 
pilchards, and carriages like casks are 
doled out by stern officials according to 
the day’s demand. As experience knows, 
nothing but the chance of a pleurisy is to 
be gained by over-exertions. Neverthe- 
less there is always an ugly rush and a 
deplorable display of selfishness in the 
scramble for seats. They say Cervantes 
sneered away chivalry in Spain; had he 
attempted the achievement in France, like 
his hero he would have gone tilting at 
windmills. Chivalry of a sort there may 
have been under the old régime, though 
we suspect that with court-swords and 
ruffles and bag-wigs it was simply assumed 
for occasions of ceremony. If it ever ex- 
isted, it perished in the Revolution with 
the other privileges and monopolies of the 
better-behaved classes. It is certain now- 
adays that under the slightest throb of 
selfish excitement the ordinary French- 
man becomes an incarnation of aggressive 
egotism. We were going to say that he 
spares neither sex nor age, but that de- 
pends upon the age and the sex. Nor 
does he make himself specially pleasant 
even when he has thrust himself into the 
best seat, and we are bound to say that 
the average Frenchwoman seldom shows 
to greater advantage. The grésette has 
disappeared with her picturesque simplic- 
ity of dress, and we presume that the 
modern representatives of Sterne’s viva- 
cious beauty take the Parliamentary train 
and travel aw troisiéme. We have found 
our foreign fellow-travellers of both sexes 
for the most part sulky and _ self-con- 
tained; they are uncompromising in the 
disposition of their limbs, and there is 
more than a suspicion that they unani- 
mously set their faces against the innkeep- 
er’s imposition of an extra charge for 
baths. On the other hand, the corpulent 
French matron is always curious in per- 
fumes —and the matrons are almost uni- 
versally fat, as the elderly maidens are 
meagre to emaciation. So that with both 
windows closed, the scents in the carriage 
suggest the den of the civet-cat at the 
Zoological Gardens, where the overpower- 
ing musky odor has been kept in by the 
mattings stretched over it in the winter. 
Moreover, French children always squall 
when they are not stifled into silence with 
the sticky sweetmeats which are apt to 
renew the unspeakable griefs of the sea- 
voyage. Then the frugal foreigner, a sworn 
enemy to railway exactions, will always 
carry along with him the bulk of what 
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Americans call his plunder. There are 
spasmodic cataracts of wraps and parcels 
discharging themselves from the nettings 
overhead, while the more ponderous pack- 
ages that encumber the floor have been 
wedged around your legs with the skill of 
a stevedore. And Frenchmen, in these 
latter days at ieast, have freely adopted 
that diabolical American invention of the 
valise, which means, as we have gathered 
from glimpses at the custom-house, a mini- 
mum of toilet requisites and clean linen; 
which further infers a habit of haunting 
stuffy chambers in third-rate hotels, and 
dining on unwholesome messes at frix 
fixe, and draining tumblers of the sour 
vin ordinaire which gives chronic asperity 
and indigestion. Along the shorter routes 
from the coast to Paris it is by no means 
pretty country. But it would be pleasant 
to inhale the fresh breezes from the sand- 
dunes near St. Valery, whence the Con- 
queror sailed for the conquest of England, 
if you were only suffered to let down the 
glasses. As it is, there is nothing for it 
but to bury yourself in a book, and try to 
forget your surroundings and the mephitic 
atmosphere. 


RAILWAY READING. 


WE remember, in a moment of expan- 
sion, telling a distinguished resident Cam- 
bridge don, who was a well-known author 
as well, that we found the atmosphere of 
his university damp and depressing. He 
did not deny the impeachment, but de- 
clared that on the whole he preferred that. 
Not being excited to social dissipations or 
stimulated to field sports, he could drudge 
away all the more steadily among his favor- 
ite books. A student with. such a theory 
ought to be in his element in a French 
railway carriage. For our own part, and 
under more agreeable conditions, we can 
get through a vast deal of reading in the 
trains. What strikes us forcibly is, that 
nobody else does. It is bad enough at 
home, beyond the sphere of the suburban 
railway radius, where season-ticket holders 
invest in penny papers, and young scape- 
graces study current prices in the sporting 
prints; it is bad enough at home, but it is 
far worse abroad. We are aware that 
there is a considerable sale of the Tauch- 
nitz; and acertain number of the yellow- 
backed, blood-and-thundery prefecture-of- 
police French novels are disposed of, 
especially when there is a new preparation 
of morbid anatomical analysis by M. Zola, 
or some minor master of the realistic 
school. It seems to us a sad and signifi- 
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now ata foreign book-stall any of the works 
of the older celebrities — Balzac, Hugo, or 
the elder Dumas. But though sensational 
volumes may be sometimes bought, they 
are seldom read on the railway. Possibly 
they are held over for slow consumption in 
the bed-chamber, on the beach, or in the 
gardens of the German Kursaal. A wilder 
scheme than that of the Austrian Travel- 
ling Literature Society, which was to cir- 
culate books like luncheon-baskets in ex- 
change for a small deposit, was certainly 
never broached in the maddest days of the 
railway mania. We have often wondered 
what manner of minds the people possess 
who are content to stare placidly out of the 
windows for kilometre after kilometre. It 
seems clear that their Buddhist-like con- 
templation is generated in an absolute 
vacuum. To do them justice, the men 
make the most of their recreation, and 
generally try to go to sleep — not. unsuc- 
cessfully, as is shown by their snores or 
stertorous breathing. But the ladies, God 
bless them! are always wide awake, unless, 
as used to be fabled of the hare, they are 
in the habit of sleeping with their eyes 
open. Nevertheless there is a notable 
exception, and that is the intelligent 


TRAVELLING SPINSTER. 


In her tongue, as in each fibre of her 
wiry person, she has discovered the secret 
of perpetual motion. The species always 
travels in pairs, when not in charge of the 
party of young girls, for whom we feel the 
most profound pity. Indulgence in lan- 
guid indolence is foreign to her nature, and 
no one ever saw her in a state of collapse. 
We confess we speak feelingly on the sub- 
ject. Only the other morning we were 
awakened at the hour of five from broken 
slumbers to catch an early express. Ex- 
ceedingly sorry for ourselves, we came 
down to the omnibus congratulating our- 
selves that the only other occupant was an 
elderly gentleman, a trifle more sulky. 
We had pulled ourselves together for an 
exceptional effort, and it seemed very 
probable we should miss the train, It 
was sure, at any rate, that we should have 
a scramble over the luggage. We looked 
at the hands of the clock, and we cursed 
the imperturbable porter. The omnibus 
was kept “waiting for a lady,” though 
there were a couple of facres in the court. 
At last the lady, or rather the two of them, 
turned up in a heavy hand-gallop, to the 
clinking of huge chételaines slung at their 
waist-bands to balance big courier-bags. 
They had made a rush to the market round 
the corner, where they had been admiring 
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peasant costumes, and buying raw pears, 
which they forthwith proceeded to munch, 
They were as fresh and blooming after 
their efforts as could reasonably be ex- 
pected, considering their years and cadav- 
erous complexions; and we were half con- 
soled to see they had no gratuity for the 
porter, who missed his tip from the males, 
thanks to his unseasonable gallantry. Zhey 
had no reason for not cutting it as fine in 
the drive to the train as in their pre- 
Raphaelite petticoats. Neither had any- 
thing in the way of luggage, beyond a 
shapeless Gladstone-bag and a bandbox. 
From the hotel to the station, while they 
were making their monkey-like meal of 
fruit, their tongues kept up an unceasing 
clatter over everybody and everything we 
were passing on the way — the sallow arti- 
sans and the medizval gables, to the jolly 
dogs in the milk-carts. Sam Weller spoke 
irreverently of the venerable Wandering 
Jew as a sporting character who was always 
doing a match against time. If tough old 
Time were to be beaten on any terms, we 
should put our money on a couple of ladies 
like these; nor should we trouble them 
with much preliminary training. ‘ Most 
always,” as the touts say, they are in tip- 
top condition; and so far as our observa- 
tions go, they are the most satisfactory 
customers of Messrs. Cook & Gaze in the 
tours that are personally conducted. To 
be sure, they have a spirit of their own, 
and they showit. But then their restless- 
ness revels in the never-ceasing rush and 
scramble; and they are more than punc- 
tual at the preternatural hours which 
drive victims of weaker constitution to 
the verge of insanity. 


LUGGAGE, 

ily a@ du bon about them, nevertheless, 
if, being abroad, we may borrow a French 
idiom. Many a worthy and wealthy mar- 
ried man might wish that his womankind 
would take a leaf out of their book in the 
matter of baggage. When we are in 
prime health and high spirits ourselves, 
we often feel kindly compassion for the 
tribulations of our fellow-creatures. Of 
course we only feel for what is brought 
directly home tous. We scarcely give a 
sigh to inundations in China which have 
drowned or beggared half a million of mor- 
tals ; but though we may object to wetting 
our feet to save him, we are sorry to see 
a fellow-creature drowned in the parks. 
We know no struggling mortals whom we 
have compassionated more sincerely than 
railway-porters abroad of a sultry summer 
evening. That they expect to be paid 
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extra is little to the purpose ; for it strikes 
us that were we in their place, no money 
could recompense us. We take the North- 
ern Railway station at Brussels, which is 
perhaps the most cramped and the worst- 
managed terminus in Europe. Perth on 
the dog-day — that is to say, on the 11th 
of August —is a joke to it; and even Sir 
Edward Watkin, like young Bailey in 
“ Martin Chuzzlewit,” might “take pride 
out of ” a comparison with Belgian rail- 
way directors. The luggage from the 
evening German express is shot out into 
a small, dark side-chamber, somewhat less 
commodious than the Black Hole of Cal- 
cutta, The victims of Suraj-ud-Dowlah 
had nothing to do but to fight for drink 
and front places at the window. But 
these Belgian porters have to segregate 
and distribute piles of colossal packages 
that might have belonged to the daughters 
of those giants who tyrannized humanity 
before the deluge. We forget what fa- 
mous American it was who sung in verse 
some score of years ago the sorrows of 
the Boston belle who had “nothing to 
wear.” The race has been multiplying 
fast since those days; dressy wives and 
dutiful daughters have been doing all in 
their power to help hard-working business 
millionaires to solve the problem of get- 
ting rid of the accumulations of phenom- 
enal incomes. The toil-worn father has 
neither time nor tastes, beyond the cock- 
tail that gives a temporary fillip, and the 
cigars which cherish chronic dyspepsia. 
At home, in the body or the spirit, he is 
always at his office or on Change ; abroad 
he keeps the game alive with spasmodic 
business telegrams and stray money-arti- 
cles while serving out the dismal sentence 
of expatriation. But his wife and daugh- 
ters, dreaming of triumphs, are gone on 
the war-path,— although, unfortunately 
for him, unlike the Red Indians they are 
clothed in something more elaborate than 
skins and paint. Altiora Peto is aiming 
at alliance with a duke; while her plainer 
sister, though she may not confess it, is 
prepared to put up with a baron, or even 
to take a baronet as is aller. Those 
marriage-hunting American belles are the 
providences of the European milliners 
and dressmakers, to whom they trust for 
setting off their attractions, in a cis-At- 
lantic acquaintance with the tastes of 
purchasers. American girls are often 
and undeniably extremely pretty. But, 
like our spinster acquaintances in the 
lines of their figures, they rather resemble 
the saints of Da Vinci than the florid 
beauties of the Venetian colonists, And, 
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like the blooming Roses of Sharon, there 
is a transparency in their complexions 
which portends premature fading and de- 
cay. So, when they go on the war-trail 
with carte blanche trom the government 
—or governor— very sensibly knowing 
supplies to be inexhaustible, they spare 
nothing in the shape of stores or ammu- 
nition. From the simply extravagant 
breakfast égligée to the elaborate ball- 
dress at night, they may go through half- 
a-dozen changes of raiment. They are 
as fastidious as to swift successions of 
fresh toilets as the guests of the late Em- 
pire at Compiégne; they delight in the 
exquisitely delicate shades which are con- 
taminated and ruined by contact with 
the material; and their watchword, like 
that of the reiving old Border family, is, 
“Ready, aye ready.” At Homburg or 
Carlsbad, at Brussels or Paris, they may 
be engaged in a campaign at the shortest 
notice; which should be short, sharp, and 
decisive. Hence those gigantic packing- 
cases, with the cubic contents of a grand- 
piano, over which the luckless porters are 
groaning and sweltering. We solemnly 
give our word of honor, that while waiting 
only the other night for the extrication of 
two modest portmanteaus, we counted 
seventeen such sarcophaguses, made to a 
pattern, besides a multiplicity of minor 
boxes, belonging to citizen M. B. of Chi- 
cago, for all of them bore the mark of the 
beast. It is to be hoped that the porters 
were profusely tipped—and to do the 
American millionaire justice, he is gen- 
erally sufficiently free-handed ; but what 
is to be said of the fate of the officers at 


THE CUSTOM-HOUSE, 
who are sworn to the conscientious dis- 
charge of their duties, but strictly forbid- 
den to accept gratuities? There is no 
accounting for tastes in the choice of a 
pursuit. After our remarks on the Chan- 
nel passage, it may be inferred that we 
cannot understand any fellow turning 
sailor so long as he can get starvation 
allowance on shore. From furling frozen 
sails ir a gale off “ The Horn,” to navigat- 
ing a tug in the tumbling cross-seas of the 
Channel, all alike seems simply horrible. 
As Johnson said, it is captivity with the 
chance of being drowned; and it is a fal- 
lacy to dream that you are sure of becom- 
ing sea-proof against sickness. The other 
day, in the naval manceuvres, in one of 
those bobbing tea-kettles they call tor- 
pedo-boats, everybody was ill except the 
captain; and for the captain’s phenomenal 
immunity we have only the captain’s 
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word. That by the way. The troubles 
of the custom-house officer are of a dif- 
ferent kind. He can never call an hour 
of his life his own; and, like the rabbit 
snugly crouched in the depths of his bur- 
row, is liable to be “ bolted ” from bed at 
any moment. Whether on his legs or 
squatted in his “form” like a hare, his 
attitude is one of overstrained expectancy. 
He is waiting for a train, or for a belated 
steamer which seems to have either missed 
the tide or come to grief in the fair-way. 
On open wharves ana piers he is always 
exposed to all weathers—to frost and 
sleet and driving rain-storms. No won- 
der that he is sometimes gruff and grim. 
His temper should be as bland as that of 
the heathen Chinee, and his self-control 
superhuman. How the departments man- 
age to get moral men for the money — we 
presume if they were dissatisfied we 
should hear of more strikes — has always 
been a mystery to us. For the civilized 
customs officer must set his face against 
the half-crowns, or the more handy half- 
sovereigns, with which trazel-worn suffer- 
e1s, though they have nothing to declare, 
would always be ready to grease their 
palms. And they must steel themselves 
against feminine fascinations, which, con- 
sidering that the fair faces are haggard 
with knocking about, and more likely to 
be dressed in frowns than smiles, is per- 
haps all the easier. We own that we 
find modern custom-house austerity ex- 
tremely irritating, especially towards the 
small hours, or when we are hungry and 
would be hurrying hotelwards for dinner. 
We own to a sneaking kindness for the 
good old system which used to prevail 
through Italy before the union, and which 
still flourishes in semi-barbarous Naples. 
No employee was expected to ha-e a con- 
science; every man was known to have 
his price, but the tariff was very reason- 
able. Now the march of morality has 
been so rapid, that not very long ago, at 
Turin, we vainly tried to pass a canister 
of tobacco, with a declaration, a joke, and 
a suggestively clenched hand. The sour 
old warrior, who had changed one uniform 
for another, resented the clenched fist as 
if we had meant to strike him. Only the 
frank declaration saved that canister from 
confiscation. As it was, it was taken out 
and put solemnly in the scales; we paid 
a trifle of duty, and, what was much more 
serious, we missed communications with 
the train for the south; but at least we 
had become the sanguine possessor of a 
certificate for the quantity of tobacco we 
were licensed to carry. In the course of 
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a flying visit to Sicily we dissipated a 
third of the tobacco insmoke. We landed 
at Naples from Messina, having been 
rubbed up the wrong way by the insolence 
of the swindling boatmen. In an evil 
hour, on the strength of the State certifi- 
cate, we declined to tip the douanier ; and 
even when we foresaw the consequences, 
like Pharaoh we hardened our heart. 
Three times were the contents of two 
portmanteaus turned out upon the pier, 
between the landing-stairs and the dock- 
gates, among the hampers and poultry- 
crates of a mob of grinning peasants. 
Thrice was the tobacco weighed again, 
and declared to have multiplied miracu- 
lously, like the oil in the widow’s cruse. 
Threatened with fine and incarceration 
for defrauding the revenue; threatening 
in return, a thorough cleansing of that 
Augean stable through the influence of 
British diplomacy, — after the interchange 
of much international Billingsgate, we 
finally made it a drawn game, and took 
away the tobacco in triumph, regretting 
bitterly the misplaced saving of a /ira. 
The fact was, we had been demoralized by 
superfine morality. In the good old days 
of King Bomba, we should have given two 
or three car/inz as a matter of course, and 
passed our luggage without producing the 
keys. In our experience, British officials 
give more trouble than any others, es- 
pecially when they board a steamer at 
Gravesend, which has to take it leisurely 
to the wharves of the companies near the 
town. The time hangs heavily on the 
hands of the officials, and they conscien- 
tiously give themselves over to worrying. 
We can only remember a single occasion 
when they were successfully choked off. 
A friend who had been travelling in the 
East had a huge leather bag, with Tauch- 
nitz editions and sundry taxable curiosi- 
ties stowed away in its capacious depths. 
He protested on principle against custom- 
dues, and always declared that he would 
declare nothing. But he chanced to bea 
fellow of the Zoological, and in the habit 
of making gifts to the Gardens. He de- 
clared nothing; but he had a snake in the 
mouth of his sack, like Joseph’s cup in 
the corn-bag of his brethren, and the snake 
spoke for itself. The most resolute offi- 
cers declined to handle the beast, which, 
though really innocuous, looked atro- 
ciously venomous ; so Tauchnitz volumes 
and queer curios passed free of charge. 
It is true that the proprietor of the snake 
had brought home more than he bargained 
for, and when subsequently excavating 
among the layers of his long undisturbed 




















NOTES FOR AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 


treasures, he brought to light a brood of 
lively young scorpions. 

There is another nuisance in that cus- 
tom-house ordeal. You step involuntarily 
into the confessional; and it says much 
for the solidarity of sentiment among the 
victims that they affect to shut their eyes 
and seldom smile at embarrassing revela- 
tions. Patent medicines are dragged out 
by ruthless hands; the foulest of un- 
washed linen is relentlessly paraded in 
public; the glaring light of a midsummer 
noon is flashed upon the modest maiden’s 
under linen and on the matron’s toilet se- 
crets; and we are sorry to say we have 
seen an ingenuous countenance covered 
with burning blushes when Bible and 
Prayer-book were being submitted to the 
searching inquisition of the dogana of 
some fanatical Catholic State. 


THE COURIER 
used to spare his employers the bother of 
the custom-house; but now the courier 
has almost disappeared. We presume the 
fraternity still exists, since there is at 
least a couple of offices in London which 
regularly advertise. Assuredly it is not 
en évidence. We seldom recognize any of 
its members; though we do know that 
not long ago a helpless friend was dry- 
nursed by a member of the guild to the 
Riviera and back again. But the glories 
have vanished of the type immortalized by 
Dickensand Thackeray and Lever. Now- 
adays, when the Kickleburys go up the 
Rhine, they are ez route for the cosmo- 
politan Park and Piccadilly of some Ger- 
man bath, and are attended by a stately 
footman in epaulettes or a solemn groom 
of the chambers. Now that everybody 
abroad tries to chatter volubly in broken 
English, there is less scope for those 
polyglot powers of speech which, though 
imperfect, generally answered their pur- 
pose. Now that there are no post-horses 
to be secured, no postilion to be paid at 
each stage, the master prefers to keep the 
purse himself. He is more moderately 
sweated by the host, and saves himself 
the swindling of a free-handed middleman. 
No contemporary novelist would dare to 
present such an esthetic courier as enter- 
tained Mr. O’Leary in his snug fied-a- 
terre at Rotterdam, with masterpieces of 
Dutch school on the walls, and the raciest 
ligueurs on the table. The chief use for 
the courier nowadays is to send him 
ahead to engage apartments, and in that 
case he cannot take the luggage in charge 
for transport from the hotel to the book- 
ing-office. And when making a pro- 
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longed sojourn anywhere, as with the 
spirits imprudently conjured up by Friar 
Bacon, it is the mischief and all finding 
him work to keep him out of mischief. 
Though there was one thing to be said 
in his favor: he took the trouble and 
embarrassment of 


TIPPING 


off your hands— which was no trifle to 
the shabbily disposed individuals who are 
perpetually being dragged in opposite 
directions by parsimony and _ practical 
sagacity. There is little to be said for 
tipping in the abstract. Servants are 
charged in the bill, and there should be no 
extras. As matter of fact, tipping is a 
necessity, and within reasonable limits 
becomes a positive pleasure. It does 
not add very appreciably to expenses, and 
it saves you from being rubbed up the 
wrong way. Nothing makes the morning’s 
start more agreeable than smiling faces, 
Ford, in his inimitable handbook to Spain, 
went to the root of the matter in the first 
edition, when he put the question upon 
seltish and pérsonal grounds, recommend- 
ing the traveller to prepare to be victim- 
ized, and to be freely provided with small 
change. In civilized Europe the regular 
charge for attendance is the equivalent of 
Is. 6a. per diem. That necessarily goes 
for nothing. Moving onwards pretty 
quickly, you must calculate for at least 
another half-crown. And you should 
always remember, to the credit of your 
attendants, that they trust implicitly to 
your honor. In the monster hotels of 
the United States, if you don't fee the 
nigger waiters in advance, you may as 
well keep your money and give nothing 
at all. We dare say that hotel servants in 
England and abroad have a flair which 
enables them to detect the skinflint. But 
if you show servants that you like your 
comforts and hope to have them, almost 
invariably they will be all civility, p7éve- 
nance, and smiles. Should you throw 
them over after having unfairly raised 
their expectations, we set you down for 
a swindler of the meanest type. You do 
your best to discredit the national char- 
acter and spoil the markets for fellow- 
countrymen to follow. You know, of 
course, that the smiles and attentions are 
venal, but there is nothing to complain of 
if you get value for the money ; if the cup 
of tea and the cold bath are brought in 
to the minute of a morning; if the toast 
at breakfast is done to a turn; and if the 
snug dinner-table is kept for you in your 
private corner. To be sure, there are 
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times and places where that tacitly recog- 
nized tax becomes extortion, — when dis- 
traint is carried out with grasping bru- 
tality, and the crushed worm will turn. 
The most blood-sucking servants, so far 
as our knowledge goes, are in the once- 
fashionable watering-places, which are 
going down hill, That short-sighted 
policy should be put down by the land- 
lords. For the last time, we spent two 
days lately in a hotel at Baden-Baden 
which we have frequented for some five- 
and-twenty years. We feed the civil 
head-waiter and a sub-waiter in the sad/e- 
a-manger ; we feed the waiter who had 
twice brought coffee to the bedroom, and 
the boots, and the merely ornamental 
conciérge. We feed the chambermaid, 
though she had established a lien on our 
goods by removing towels and water, so 
that we must ring before leaving. But we 
did give our malediction instead of a 
mark to a couple of supernumeraries 
whose faces we had never seen, and who 
had taken our umbrella and our handbag 
into custody. Yet, though the demand 
may be occasionally overdone, the tip is 
the soul of pleasant touring. Tip judi- 
ciously, but tip freely ; and if you are set 
upon keeping expenses within definite 
limits, shorten the trip by acouple of 
days. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
FOLK-LORE OF NORTHERN PORTUGAL. 


POPULAR myths, traditional legends and 
belief in supernatural agencies of every 
kind, are as rife and various in the Portu- 
gal of to-day as they were in Elizabethan 
England. They are accepted with a very 
undoubting faith, and itis a strange and 
startling experience to one who lives in 
rural Portugal, to find himself among men 
and women who surround the incidents of 
every-day life with a glamor that derives 
from quite outside the material senses, 
and that comes in no wise from logic and 
reasonableness. To one whois neither a 
professing savant nor a professing pessi- 
mist it is by no means an unpleasant ex- 
perience. 

The educated Portuguese, as may easily 
be supposed, reject these popular super- 
stitions contemptuously, but they cannot 
wholly neglect the popular faith in the 
unseen that has come down to our day 
unmitigated by passage through any such 
period of scepticism as was interposed by 
the Voitairean teaching in France and 
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England between the old beliefs and mod- 
ern doubt. Portuguese folk-lore is for 
this reason racier here than elsewhere of 
the ancient days of faith, and makes a 
substantial part of the lives of us who are 
sojourners among this interesting and 
sympathetic people. Their folk-myths are 
indeed as much a portion of our environ- 
ment in Portugal as sickness and health, 
crime, death, the sunshine and the rain. 

From the merely literary point of view 
one cannot help wondering that such op- 
portunities as Portugal possesses for the 
purposes of literature in its ancient, abid- 
ing folk-lore, should never be used by the 
many able men of letters whom the coun- 
try possesses. They are opportunities 
such as Shakespeare had at hand and did 
not throw away. With help from these 
universal beliefs, a man of genius, one 
would think, might compose a great drama, 
a great poem, or a great work of narra- 
tive fiction, and move the hearts of his 
countrymen as the heart of one man. 

The folk-lore of Portugal is the more 
interesting in that it has its origin in so 
many and such various sources, for the 
popular tenets are inherited, as I shall 
presently show, in part from Roman times, 
in part they are a relic of the Moorish oc- 
cupancy, and in part no doubt they come 
from the original dwellers in the land, 
whoever they may have been; while an 
important portion of them descends to the 
Portuguese of to-day from the conquering 
Gothic races, whence comes too, I believe, 
a main ingredient in the blood of the men 
of northern Portugal, and that mettle in 
them, as I suspect, which, through the 
ages, has made them a famous nation. 
No doubt many beliefs, legends, and myth- 
tales that seem at first sight derived from 
a particular race are drawn from the com- 
mon mythological stock of our Aryan fore- 
fathers. 

One may suppose that in all countries 
where a new order of things takes the 
place of an old one, the remembrance of 
the older time lives on softened as a myth- 
tradition, with a glamor cast upon it by 
the imagination of succeeding generations. 
This is strikingly the case with traditions 
coming down from the time of the Moors. 
More than twenty generations of men 
have been born and died since the Moor 
had sway in the northern half of the king- 
dom, yet legends of the departed nation 
linger almost in every parish. Its com- 
monest form is that of the well haunted 
by an enchanted Moorish maiden: @ fonte 
da Moura, the Moor girl’s well. There 
is one within a mile of Oporto, but the 
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civilization of the great city has invaded 
its sanctity and perhaps broken the spell, 
for I can hear of no other testimony to its 
enchantment than its name. Near Mon- 
corvo, in northern Portugal, is another 
fonte da Moura, and here its spell-bound 
denizen, invisible all round the long calen- 
dar of days, takes her true human shape 
at dawn on the 24th of June, the feast- 
day of St. John, when, as is well known, 
mortals under enchantment enjoy a tem- 
porary relaxation from the numbing spell. 
She has been seen by the village girls 
when they come for water at early morn- 
ing of St. John’s day, spreading figs to 
dry in the first sun rays. Another spring 
hard by is similarly haunted, but the 
water-maiden has been seen by no mortal 
eyes, only when the waters of her spring 
are drawn off, her melancholy sighing can 
plainly be heard. Near Regoa, on the 
Douro, is another fonte da Moura, of 
which it is related that a woman coming 
betimes on St. John’s day to fill, her 
pitcher was besought by the inhabitant of 
the well, who appeared before her in like- 
ness of a slim and most beautiful maiden, 
to bake her a little cake in the shape of a 
horse, whereby the spell lying upon her 
would be removed. The woman con- 
sented, but in the baking one leg of the 
image was broken, and through this acci- 
dent the power of the enchantment was 
doubled. At other wells the village girls 
have been asked, always on St. John’s 
day, by the enchanted Moorish girl, for a 
drink of water from their pitchers, sweeter, 
no doubt, to these disconsolate immortals 
for having been drawn and given to them 
by their mortal sisters ; and the girls have 
set their pitchers by the fountain’s brim 
and retired a little, and, though they could 
perceive no human shape, they have 
watched, awe-struck, while the water in 
their vessels has sunk as the spirit-maiden 
has invisibly drunk from one after another 
of their pitchers. 

These stories of haunted wells are com- 
mon everywhere in Portugal. They take 
various forms. In the castle of Torre-de- 
Dorna-Chama, in the wild mountains of 
Traz os Montes, is an enchanted well. 
Here the Moorish maiden has appeared 
more than once. She is seen in likeness 
of a woman to the waist; thence her form 
ends in a serpent’s coils. So appearing 
once to a young peasant of the neighbor- 
hood she offered him wealth untold if he 
would disenchant her. Todosohe must 
consent to let her put off all likeness of a 
woman’s shape and come to him as a ser- 
pent, and clasp him and coil herself round 
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his body. He agreed, but when she began 
to wind her cold, scaly folds round him 
and a serpent’s head came near his face,a 
horror came upon him and he struck the 
seeming reptile with a club in his hand. 
Then the creature fell down and glided 
away, a serpent still, but speaking with 
awoman’s voice, and she cried out that 
the spell upon her was now made doubly 
strong. Thereupon she disappeared for- 
ever. 

Wells and springs and fountains are 
naturally special centres of popular inter- 
est in countries with a hot and droughty 
summer, and it is no wonder that the le- 
gends of the charmed Moorish women 
should be connected with fountains, lakes, 
and water springs. There may be another 
reason for the traditional belief in the fact 
that it was the Moors who in Portugal 
introduced all that complicated system of 
raising ‘vater from wells, and the convey- 
ance of it through carriers upon the land; 
to this day many words connected with 
water are of Arabic origin, zora, for in- 
stance, the water-wheel with an endless 
chain of buckets, and chafariz, the com- 
mon word here in the north fora fountain. 
Wells are, however, also in some few cir- 
cumstances unmistakably connected with 
Roman times and Roman worship, and 
such traces of the ancient pagan faith 
would no doubt still be very frequent but 
for the repression of the clergy, as we can 
read in numerous rescripts of the Roman 
church. 

The old pagan rite has been observed 
unchanged, however, ata well called Fonte 
do Leite, Milk Well, at Ponte da Barca, a 
score of miles to the north of Oporto, 
where the women yearly lay by its side 
offerings of bread and wine and flax and 
oil. Other fountains are crowned with 
flowers year after year. Offerings, too, 
are made to trees almost exactly as the 
old pagan cult required; and the peasant 
who desires to work an enchantment still 
carries bread and salt to a desert place, 
ties them in a cloth, lays a potsherd full 
of wine by their side, and setting the 
whole round a wild laurel shrub, repeats 
three times a charm which is expected to 
cure him of the ma/eitas or ague. In 
some parts of the country a little image of 
an ox in dough is baked and hung up as a 
charm in gardens and orchards, just in the 
same way as images were hung to branches 
of trees in classic times in ancient Italy. 
In all these points the Roman traditions 
are extant, and no doubt in many more 
where my feeble archeology cannot trace 
the tradition. The fact is that the Portu- 
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guese inheritance from Roman times is | that is, to become that which is prelimi- 


to this day extraordinarily great. The 
Portuguese indeed, throughout the vicis- 
situdes of fortune, through all revolutions, 
and the crumbling of three foreign dynas- 
ties, have never lost touch with Latin 
influences and the great Roman civiliza- 
tion that was once dominant in Lusitania. 
The language proves it best, more like to 
the tongue of ancient Rome than any still 
spoken among men; so like indeed that 
long sentences and even sonnets have 
been written in Portuguese that will pass 
for Latin. The Portuguese moreover 
have still the old classic delight in right 
literary form —it is apparent in the peo- 
ple’s songs and even in the people’s prov- 
erbs. Well-known Latin hexameters that 
had once won the popular ear have lost 
their old form indeed, but have never died 
out in the people’s memories, The verses 
have naturally ceased to be Latin and 
they have ceased to be hexameters, yet 
they still live on. One such instance has 
always greatly struck me. No one with 
the southern sense of word music and 
word wit can ever forget a line which 
conveys a common truth so shrewdly and 
so well as— 


Gutta cavat lapidem non vi sed szepe cadendo. 


It is preserved in a vernacular proverb, 
losing its metrical for a rhythmic and 
rhyming form but hardly anything of its 
neatness and force, in 


Agua molle em pedra dura 
Tanto da até que fura. 


(Water-drops on hard stone falling, 
Fall so long they pierce in falling.) 


The most sombre of the traditionary 
beliefs in rural Portugal certainly go back 
to far beyond the time of the Moors, be- 
yond even the period of the entry into the 
peninsula of the nations from central 
Europe. The wehr-wolf legends come 
from Roman times. The term for the 
man-wolf in Portuguese is /odis-homem, 
hardly a change from the Latin /upus- 
homo, though it is more than likely that 
in substance if rot in form the lycan- 
thropic myth is far older than the Roman 
nation itself. The legend of a human 
being assuming a wolf’s shape is cer- 
tainly one of the most generally diffused 
through the world. It takes many forms 
in Portugal. A common belief is that 
when there are seven children of the same 
parents one, either son or daughter, is 





fated before the age of puberty arrives to 
turn into a corredor —a_ night-ranger — | 





nary to being a true wehr-wolf, or Zodis- 
homem. 

The corredor need not necessarily as- 
sume a wolf’s shape — indeed, he as often 
takes that of a hare, a wild cat, or a fox, 
but of nights he must put on the likeness 
of one of these animals and range through 
woods and desert places. The corredor 
by all I can learn harms no one but him- 
self, and is unconscious of his nightly 
wanderings as soon as he returns to his 
human shape and right senses, but he is 
always to be recognized by excessive 
leanness, wild eyes, and a pale and hag- 
gard face. 

The corredor steals from his bed, and 
climbing the highest tree in the neighbor- 
hood, strips to the skin and hides his 
clothes in the branches ; then descending 
naked to the ground, he is instantly 
transformed into bestial shape, with all 
the habits belonging to the beast whose 
form he has put on. He is endowed 
with supernatural speed and can outstrip 
man and all other animals. The child 
with this fate to undergo passes a novitiate 
of seven years as a corredor, and then un- 
less the spell be broken he turns to a true 
lobis-homem, a versz-fel/is,a wolf-man ora 
wolf-woman. The female of this terrible 
human wild beast is known as Jodeira, 
Male or female, it is a fierce creature, 
with appetites exaggerating those of the 
wolf it resembles, and whose strength and 
swiftness are greater than those of the 
wolf. The creature is now no longer 
harmless, but leaps upon and preys on 
other animals, and its special delight is in 
the slaughter and devouring of children. 

When once the change into the true 
lobis-homem or lobeira has taken place I 
understand that the wolf-man or woman 
can never again be reclaimed into the 
ranks of our common humanity, but the 
spell upon a corredor can be broken. It 
needs but forits clothes to be found and 
burnt, or for blood to be drawn from its 
body while in the form of a beast; then 
the spell is broken, the animal returns 
into human shape — waking amazed as 
from a sleep-walking dream and recov- 
ering the reversion of the human soul of 
which the true lobis-homem must inevita- 
bly forfeit the tenure. Tales are many 
where a particularly savage wolf being 
sorely wounded by some peasant in a 
midnight fray has yet escaped by a seem- 
ing miracle. The next morning the un- 
suspected brother or sister of the peasant 
himself is seen with a wound of identi- 
cally the same nature, and so has proved 
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to be nothing less than a foul lobis-homem 
or lobeira. 


Though I am not prepared to say that 
the popular Portuguese myths and le- 
gends, or at least near likenesses of them, 
are not to be found in other parts of the 
world, I yet think that many folk-lore 
tenets will be found in Portugal, not only 
in fuller and more authentic form than 
elsewhere, but also, as it seems to me, in 
a more perfectly artistic shape. If this 
be so, I would ascribe it less to any con- 
servative instinct in the Portuguese, less 
even to the fact of the long isolation of 
this kingdom from disturbing influences, 
than to the very distinctly artistic craving 
peculiar to a highly endowed southern 
race; the craving that is everywhere at 
the root of right literature, and that asks 
in all narrative for an intelligent begin- 
ning, a suitable procession and develop- 
ment, and a congruent and fitting consum- 
mation. 

It is not to be supposed that a myth, a 
ballad, or a tale, is handed down through 
hundreds, or it may be thousands, of gen- 
erations unaltered and uncorrupted by 
some passers-on of it, or unimproved by 
others, in the same way that a material 
possession might be, a bit of jade for 
instance, a bronze weapon, or some sacred 
gem fetish. The oral tradition of to-day 
breathes as it were with the life of each 
generation that has passed it on, and 
speaks to us now with the voices of all 
the uncountable men and women who have 
inherited, held, and bequeathed it. That 
is the interest these things bear for one 
who is not an archeologist — their human 
interest. Hecares less to have repeated 
to him, when once he has been told, the 
general fact that almost every popular 
myth is common to almost every race of 
the Old World. He is quite ready at 
present to take this really important fact, 
so often proved, on trust. 

The modern Portuguese mythology is, 
as I have said, extremely full and derives 
from many sources, as the bare naming 
of its dramatis persone will testify. 
There are, for instance, the o/harafos, 
ogres of the Cyclops kind, one-eyed canni- 
bals, fierce and man-hating. There are 
giants and dwarfs — creations of te Mid- 
dle Ages— and classical Amazons and 
sirens of the sea. There are the fadas, 
or fairies, and the Azra, who is a being 
born of Christian parents, a female child 
as other children are born, but who at the 
age of twelve turns into a serpent, glides 
away and is seen nomore. The fradinho 
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de mao furada, “ the friar with the pierced 
hand,” is apparently a shape assumed by 
Satan himself, for he has been seen and 
heard at the Witches’ Sabbath receiving 
the unholy reports of his subordinate war- 
locks and witches, all naked and all 
foully anointed and disguised with a 
black unguent. His satellites kiss his 
pierced hand in token of allegiance, 
Pesadello, the nightmare, takes human 
shape, but is certainly a form of the foul 
fiend himself. Another form in which he 
appears to the Portuguese peasant is as 
the invincible being who wields the mao 
de ferro, the iron hand, which strikes the 
unwary wandering in the desert places by 
night, with stunning blows upon the face. 
There is also Zvasgo, the spirit of the 
mist, in spite of which title he mostly fre- 
quents houses in mountain regions and 
chiefly torments women. TZardo is the 
night wandering demon in propria per- 
sond. There is asupernatural being famil- 
iarly known as Pedro de malasartes (Peter 
of the evil devices), whom I believe to be 
rather a powerful and maleficent magi- 
cian than one of hell’s own confraternity. 
Among the members of the Portuguese 
demonology is one who differs from all 
the others in that he alone is wanting in 
anthropic entity. He is shapeless—a 
formless, soundless terror—o Medo, 
panic, that assails solitary men and over- 
comes them with unreasoning fear, driv- 
ing them at times into insanity and 
prompting them to leap down precipices 
to their destruction. 

Of all the shapes of terror that people 
the rural parts of Portugal and are most 
potent to work evil upon the human race 
the chief are the druxas, the witches. It 
is to avert their evil influence that, in 
northern Portugal, every ox-yoke on May 
Day bears a slip of broom; every cart, 
plough, the door of every stable, cattle- 
lair, and sheep-fold is adorned with a sprig 
of this mystic shrub; that horse-shoes, or 
rather mule-shoes (with an uneven num- 
ber of nail-holes), are fixed against house 
doors; that young animals of every kind 
— pigs, goats, mules, and donkeys espe- 
cially, carry a red woollen thread round 
their necks; that men and women wear 
amulets, and that innumerable precautions 
are taken when a child is born, for the 
bruxas are vampires, and love to suck the 
blood of young children and young ani- 
mals. Their influence is crossed by the 
use of the cabalistic pentad, the so-called 
seal of Solomon, which is very commonly 
to be seen engraved on carts and ox-yokes 


|and painted on boats, for there are sea 
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bruxas to be provided against as well as 
witches of the land. The bruxas are omni- 
present, and no one who has to do with 
the peasants can be a day without hearing 
mention of them. The fishermen at sea 
often believes he sees them dancing among 
the white crests of the waves, and fancies 
he can hear the sound of their singing 
amid the murmuring of the waters; so 
frequently indeed does he see them and 
hear them that he has come to lose all fear 
of the water witches. The sea bruxas 
indeed seem to be harmless folk, and are 
not to be confounded with the sevezas, or 
sirens, who are much more formidable. 
The bruxas would seem to love all kinds 
of water, except that which is stagnant, 
and at midnight they may be seen in 
scanty white garments paddling in the 
running water of wooded streams. They 
assume the aspect of water fowl if watched, 
but their true form is that of tall and 
slender women. Their laughter (very char- 
acteristic of bruxas) and the clapping of 
their hands may often be heard when they 
themselves are hidden by the darkness of 
night. 

A story is told of a carter who, coming 
from Ponte da Barca to Oporto and pass- 
ing along the Barca River at midnight, 
distinctly heard the splashing of water in 
the river shallows, and heard the weil- 
known laughter of bruxas. He was a man 
of courage and who loved a jest, and 
instead of crossing himself, or touching 
iron or bread, or repeating some charm 
against evil spirits, he most rashly called 
out, ‘*Wash yourselves clean, bruxas!” 
The effect was almost as great as in Tam 
o’Shanter’s case. The sounds immedi- 
ately ceased, and the next moment the 
carter was laid low by a blow upon the 
head delivered, he declared afterwards, as 
by an iron club. I understand that if the 
bruxas are ever visible it is by their own 
desire alone. For the most part they are 
not to be seen by mortal eyes, even when 
there are plain signs and tokens of their 
presence, but it is not to be supposed 
that beings shaped like “tall and slender 
women” should not at times feel a strong 
longing for the materialization of their fair 
proportions. 

The bruxas are often to be heard in the 
air, in the vast of night, flying high over- 
head; the beat of wings is then plainly 
audible, and sometimes a confused whis- 
tling. Sometimes the distant sound of 
weird laughter comes down from the upper 
air. 

A pair of scissors laid open so as to 
form a cross is sovereign against the 
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bruxas, for they cannot abide where metal 
is, and the cross thus formed, too, is con- 
trary to malign influences of every kind. 
Garlic, too, is strongly antipathetic to 
these beings, and the peasant to ensure 
his day’s work against evil chances eats a 
clove in the morning before he goes out, 
and if he is taking a pig to market he is 
careful to rub its sides well with one, or 
three, or five cloves of the same herb. 
Some people carry about with them at all 
times, as a protection against the bruxas, 
on a string round their necks, a little bag 
which holds a chip of stone from the altar, 
a bay-leaf, a leaf of rue, one from the olive- 
tree, and a sprig of herva da inveja,a 
plant whose English name I do not know. 
Though I have translated bruxas by 
witches, they are not witches in our En- 
glish sense at all — not women under com- 
pact with the evil one— but maleficent 
spirits of the air, female of sex, who hold 
very unrighteous relations with the Prince 
of Darkness. The true witch is fezticetra 
— the worker of magical spells, féz¢7¢os. 
Besides these spiritual beings that are 
so powerful to work mischief on man- 
kind, there are many supernatural influ- 
ences in nature that are purely beneficent. 
There are the Mouras encantadas, already 
spoken of, the sad Moorish maidens under 
enchantment who are always grateful for 
services rendered to them, as is proved in 
this legend that is told in the neighborhood 
of Moncorvo. A farmer of that place was 
in the habit of weighting his harrow with 
a heavy square fragment of granite, little 
guessing that it was nothing less thana 
Moorish woman compelled by magic to 
assume the shape of a stone. One day, 
working in his field with his harrow, he 
heard a voice in the air bidding him break 
off a corner of the stone and carry the frag- 
ment to his house. He was then to return 
and cast the stone itself into a deep pool 
of the river Sabor that flowed through his 
fields. He obeyed, and as the waters rose 
from the plunge of the great stone there 
came up from the river with the splash- 
ing of the waters the sound of unearthly 
laughter. The farmer easily guessed that 
he had broken some enchantment, and, 
going home, was made sure of it, for the 
fragment of granite had turned into a lump 
of pure gold. 
Another yeoman farmer of Morellos was 
accustomed in summer to let one of his 
milch cows feed on an unfrequented moun- 
tain-side. Observing that in the evening 
she came back short of milk, he one day 
followed her, Presently he saw the ani- 
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which he had never noticed before, and, 
still following her, he found himself in a 
dark cavern, through whose long winding 
the cow found her way quickly. Atlength 
she reached a place where the cavern 
opened out into a sort of chamber, and 
there stopping she yielded her milk to a 
huge snake. The man set about driving 
his cow back, whereupon the snake, speak- 
ing in a woman’s voice, declared she was 
no snake but a Moorish woman suffering 
under enchantment, and she promised the 
farmer to convert his harrow into gold if 
he would allow the cow to visit her every 
day. He was to bind the harrow on the 
back of the cow, but on no account to 
utter the name of God till he reached his 
home. To all this he consented; but on 
his way he forgot his promise, and, as he 
drove the animal home before him, called 
out the phrase that is in the peasant’s 
mouth twenty times a day, Vadha-te Deos / 
(God help thee!) Immediately the har- 
row that he had bound on the cow’s back 
fell in dust to the ground. 

I think itis peculiar to Portuguese my- 
thology that oxen act themselves as a 
charm, and are sovereign against all the 
evil influences of the air and the waters 
and the earth. A peasant who stands 
among his oxen is secure from all magic 
hurt whatever. The mule, on the other 
hand, has no good repute. He is an un- 
canny animal, and the country people say 
it comes of a mule having eaten the straw 
in the manger wherein the infant Saviour 
was laid. The goat, as might be supposed, 
is in very ill repute, for it is the goat’s 
shape that the enemy of mankind most 
frequently assumes —as he does in other 
countries of Europe. They tell a strange 
tale of an ancestor of the Portuguese 
house of Haro, who going one day a-hunt- 
ing, and being separated from his compan- 
ions, heard from a mountain-top the voice 
of a woman singing —the sweetest voice 
and most ravishing air his ears had ever 
taken in. He climbed the mountain, still 
guided by the voice, and at its summit 
found sitting on a ledge of rock a woman 
supremely beautiful, but whose feet and 
legs were those of a goat. Notwithstand- 
ing this peculiarity, the hunter was so en- 
chanted with her loveliness as to offer her 
marriage on the spot. She consented with 
the one condition that he should abstain 
from using any holy name whatever. For 
some years he observed this condition 
faithfully, but one day at table he spoke 
the name of Our Lady. His wife imme- 
diately uttered a loud cry and fled from 
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the house towards the mountains with 
such swiftness that none could overtake 
her. Her husband and children never 
saw her more. 

Among wild animals the wolf naturally 
is of ill omen, this fierce and ravening 
animal having his own sins to bear as well 
as those he commits when he is magically 
possessed by the souls of men and women. 
One belief prevails about the wolf which 
was held in classic times in Italy, that is, 
that if a wolf sees a human being and is 
not himself perceived, loss of speech is 
caused to the man. The wolf of the 
mountains of the north of Portugal is the 
black wolf, Canis lycaon, a larger and 
fiercer beast than the common grey wolf 
of the rest of Europe. 

It is a noticeable thing that in Portugal 
there seem to be two parallel lines of tra- 
ditionary opinion in regard to the dog. 
One that comes, one may suppose, from 
Moorish and Mahomedan times is, that he 
is an accursed beast; the other seems to 
derive from the Gothic races, or perhaps 
is inherited from classic times, and sets 
the dog high in esteem and affection. In 
the province of Beira-Alta, a stronghold of 
the Gothic races and a pastoral region, 
the shepherds who live in the mountains 
hold the very breath and saliva of dogs of 
sovereign effect in wounds and scratches. 
On the other hand, in southern Portu- 
gal, where Moorish influence had later 
sway, and where probably Moorish blood 
may run in the peasants’ veins more freely 
than-in the north, the howling of a dog by 
night, which the northern Portuguese dis- 
regard, is held to be of evil augury. A 
southerner hearing it slips his feet fora 
moment out of the Moorish slippers he 
wears and repeats this counter-charm : — 


Tudo o auguro 
Sobre teu couro. 


(On this leather alight 
All the ills of this night.) 


Around birds of several kinds popular 
myths and beliefs have gathered; for in- 
stance, the house martin is greatly es- 
teemed and respected. His pendent nest 
must on no account be broken from the 
eaves. Todo so is to invite misfortune, 
for the martin flies every day to heaven, 
there to wash our Lord’s feet ; therefore 
the bird’s young ones are always left in 
peace. The people have noticed what 
naturalists too have recorded, that of the 
crowds of birds of the swallow kind which 
migrate in autumn but few return in 
spring. The popular rhyme is: — 











Andorinhas loucas 
Ides muitas, vindes poucas. 


(Swallows, that do seldom learn 
Flying southward, to return.) 


The hoopoe is another bird of good 
* omen, and his cry, that sounds like 
Poupa! poupa / seems to the peasants to 
bid them be thrifty, Zoupar meaning, in 
Portuguese, to save. 

The legend of the cuckoo is the same 
that prevails in western Europe, that is, 
the belief which is conveyed in this com- 
mon rhyme of the girls, who sing: — 


Cuco da Carrasqueira ! 
Quantos annos me da solteira? 


(Cuckoo in the Holm-Oak Tree! 
Iiow many years ere I marry me ?) 


Then they count the bird’s call for the 
answer. 

Of the grosser legend connected with 
the cuckoo I greatly doubt whether it is 
not a purely literary myth dating, in this 
country at least, only from Renaissance 
times. The legend exists here, but not 
to my knowledge generally among the 
peasants. 

As may be supposed, plants and flowers 
of every kind play an important part in 
the folk-myths of Portugal. All of them 
that are helpful to men and women in their 
constant contention with the spirits of 
evil are doubly helpful when they are 
gathered in the spell-breaking month of 
June, and especially if they be culled on 
the morning of St. John’s day, as this 
common cantiga will show :— 


Toda las kervas tem prestimo 
Na manha de San Joao, 

So o trevo de q’atro folhas 
Colhido na ma tengao. 


(Every herb has sovereign power 
On the feast-day of St. John, 

Save the four-leaved shamrock only, 
Plucked with ill intention.) 


Round about the king-fern on the eve 
of the same feast-day, when the powers of 
the night have special power, the Devil 
dances with his satellite bruxas. Itis not 
safe at this season to go near; but he will 
have all his wishes fulniled who wili then 
gather the fern-seed ; a hard task indeed, 
for to iny knowledge the king-fern gives 
its seed in late autumn only. I have not 
heard whether he who carries the seed 
“walks invisible,” but I think not. 

Flowers and plants are here as else- 
where intimately and magically connected 
with the affairs of love. There is a well- 
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alecrim (commonly translated rosemary, 
but it is a species of diosma), round which 
many sentimental lovers? sayings have 


grown. The plant has a sweet aromatic 
smell, and is of a beautiful velvety green, 
and the rhyme goes that — 


Quem junto do Alecrim passou 
E um raminho nao colheu 
De seu amor nao se lembrou. 


(He who from bush of Rosemary 
Plucks not as he passes by, 
Certain ’tis that this does prove 
He forgets his absent love.) 


There are magic flowers also — too rare, 
alas !— which to find is certain fortune. 
Of such is the flower of the /irolar. Of 
this plant it is related that three brothers 
once came upon itin full bloom. The two 
elder, jealous of their youngest brother, 
and determined to share the coming wealth 
between themselves alone, slew him then 
and there, and straightway buried his body 
on a lonely hillside. Upon his grave 
there grew a cane, and from it a shepherd 
who fed his flocks on the hill made a pipe, 
but when he tried to play upon it there 
came no music, only these rhymes : — 


Nao me toques, meu pastor, 
Nao me deixes tocar 

Que meus irmaos me mataram 
Por causa da flor do Lirolar. 


(Simple shepherd, use me not: 

My brothers twain my murtherers are: 
They slew me in their cruel spite, 

All for the flower of the Lirolar.) 


As to the particular species and genus 
to which the lirolar belongs I can say 
nothing, nor have I cared to inquire of the 
learned, for I believe it grows in regions 
where they have never botanized, namely, 
there where fairy footsteps have passed 
and the horns of Elfland been heard to 
blow. I know only that its virtues are 
magical, and that it brings its finder great 
wealth. 


These curious superstitions — or rather 
this faith of the peasants in things not 
patent to their senses, this striving to find 
shape and substance for the images cast 
by their own innate emotions, for their 
aspirations after what is good and happy, 
and their fears of what is evil and malign, 
are, it seems to the writer, of deep signifi- 
cance from a human as well as from a 
literary point of view. 

The peasant’s superstitions are in truth 
the peasant’s poetry ; they are the rude and 
perhaps clumsy, but surely the most pa- 
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unseen world. Itis just these blind search- 
ings for truths that lie beyond the confines 
of the senses and outside the domain of 
logic which, to the savant of the narrower 
kind, seem so deplorable. He would like 
to see them replaced by a purely logical 
appraisement of material, provable facts. 
He utterly misses the deep, human inter- 
est of such strivings and the fact that they 
are themselves phenomena to be taken into 
account before we can solve the problem 
of life; and he fails likewise to bear in 
mind that to cut away from man all but 
his understanding and his appetites is to 
reduce him who is endowed with an im- 
measurable inherited wealth of spiritual 
faculties, emotions, and intuitions to mere 
carnal proportions — that it is to level him 
down to and equal him with the beasts 
that perish. OSWALD CRAWFURD. 


From The National Review. 
THE OIL WELLS OF BURMA. 


IT is a remarkable circumstance that 
although within the limits of the British 
Empire are situated the largest oil de- 
posits in the world, yet up to now no 
serious attempt has been made to take in 
hand the organization of the petroleum 
industry. To America and Russia we pay 
annually more than two millions sterling 
for petroleum oil, while India, on her part, 
pays nearly a million. At home, two old 
established branches of oil business — 
the trade in whale oil conducted by Dun- 
dee, and the trade in palm and other Af- 
rican oils conducted by Liverpool — have 
been practically ruined by the competition 
of American and Russian petroleum, while 
in India the native vegetable oil industry 
has undergone a complete collapse, in 
consequence of the influx of the rival 
mineral article. Yet, although in Amer- 
ica petroleum has become the fourth item 
in the list of national exports, and in 
Russia has revolutionized the aspect of 
the Caspian region, England is content to 
see her own oil trade die away, and makes 
no effort to exploit the enormous petro- 
leum deposits fortune has placed at her 
disposal in different parts of the empire. 
Such a spectacle is not a pleasant one to 
those who take a pride in the enterprise 
of the English people, while it is positively 
galling to persons who are at all acquainted 
with the extraordinary flush of business 
which the development of the petroleum 
industry in America and Russia has 
brought in its train in those countries. 
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Thirty years ago petroleum was almost 
unknown to commerce. The first well 
was only bored in 1859. At the present 
time the world’s annual consumption 
amounts to nearly two thousand million 
gallons of crude oil, and the demand is 
incessantly increasing. It is difficult to 
realize what this enormous quantity really 
represents ; mere figures convey so little 
to the ordinary mind. An attempt, how- 
ever, may be made this way. At present 
tank steamers are running between the 
United States and Great Britain convey- 
ing four thousand tons, or over one mil- 
lion gallons, of oil at the time. These 
vessels exceed three hundred feet in 
length, and are in every respect colossal 
oil carriers, yet it would require a fleet of 
nearly two thousand of them to convey all 
the crude oil that now flows or is pumped 
from the petroleum wells of the world. 
The business of producing and refining 
this enormous volume of oil is, for the 
most part, held by two countries — the 
United States and Russia. In the former 
the industry is thirty years old, in the 
later it is barely ten. Curiously enough, 
the impulse that started the entire indus- 
try came from this country, notwithstand- 
ing that England has enjoyed none of the 
results of its development. 

It was the discovery by Young that 
mineral oil could be burnt in lamps and 
made commercially successful that turned 
men’s minds to the utilization of petro- 
leum. Young commenced operations 
shortly before the Crimean war, and used 
at first the scanty oil tricklings to be 
found in various parts of England. The 
supply of the raw material proving inade- 
quate, he turned his attention from the 
English petroleum springs to the oleagi- 
nous shales of Scotland, from which he 
succeeded in distilling paraffin. This oil 
had a large sale, till the Americans began 
to manufacture kerosene, a rival article 
obtained from the flowing oil springs of 
Pennsylvania. As the Americans simply 
had to bore for oil, which, on being 
“struck,” flowed like water, while the 
Scotch had first to dig their shale coal 
from mines and afterwards extract the oii 
from it, the copious and cheap supply of 
petroleum very soon superseded paraffin, 
and, although the name still remains, 
nearly all the mineral oil used in this 
country, as well as throughout the civilized 
world, is American and Russian kerosene, 
refined from crude petroleum. The Scot- 
tish oil industry still exists, it is true, but 
the paraffin produced is not the primary 
article of the business, but merely a bye 
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product. The refineries of Scotland have 
managed to maintain a chequered exist- 
ence by manufacture from shale oil of 
manure (sulphate of ammonia), soap, and 
candles. But for these commodities the 
shale oil industry must have gone down 
before petroleum, the same as the palm 
and whale oi! industries have done. 

In the United Kingdom we have no 
petroleum deposits rich enough to attract 
the driller; our principal oil fields are sit- 
uated in Burma and Canada. This is no 
serious disadvantage, because the oil 
deposits of Russia are not found in that 
country itself, but on the Asiatic confines 
of the empire, in that part of Trans- 
Caucasia formerly belonging to Persia. 
Viewed from the point of view of cheap 
and expeditious transport, the Burmese 
oil fields are quite as close as, if not in- 
deed closer to London than the Baku oil 
fields are to St. Petersburg. The Bur- 
mese oil fields even compare favorably in 
this respect with those of America, which 
are situated some three hundred or four 
hundred miles from the seacoast; the 
Yenangyoung oil district being alongside 
the river Irrawady, at a short distance 
from the sea. 

The Burmese oil fields only came into 
our possession with the annexation of 
upper Burmaa few years ago. There has 
not been, therefore, much time for their 
development. The great Canadian oil 
deposits of the Mackenzie basin also only 
came within the sphere of commercial 
activity with the completion of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway. In the latter case, 
another year or two must elapse before 
the branch lines to the Saskatchewan dis- 
trict can be finished and provide the 
means of easy transport. In Burma, on 
the other hand, the locomotive already 
runs within sixty miles of Yenangyoung, 
and the deposits being situated on the 
banks of a navigable river must be re- 
garded as quite ripe for English exploita- 
tion. 

A few months ago the Indian govern- 
ment despatched Dr. Noetling, a palzon- 
tologist attached to the Geological Survey 
of India, to report upon the Yenangyoung 
oil fields. After a close investigation, he 
confirmed the existence of large deposits 
of petroleum, and recommended extensive 
drilling on the American system. An un- 
fortunate remark deprecating “ wild ideas 
about beating America” having been se- 
verely criticised by the Indian press, Dr. 
Noetling hastened to explain, in the P/o- 
neer, that subsequent information had 
modified his impressions. “ Since I wrote 
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my report the oil-bearing strata have been 
traced over a large area, only a very small 
part of which has hitherto been exploited, 
and that in a most unscientific way. I, in 
my report, calculated that under a reason- 
able system of working one square mile 
could produce not less than 1,440,000 
litres per diem. This estimate may bea 
little too high, but admitting only half of 
it, the production would be something 
enormous, as the oil-bearing strata are 
now known to extend, roughly speaking, 
over an area of not less than one hundred 
square miles, a fact which was not known 
to me at the time when I wrote my re- 
port.” 

In America more than fifty-five thou- 
sand oil wells have been drilled, and 
hundreds are added to their number every 
year. The depth ranges from fifteen hun- 
dred to.three thousand feet. In Burma 
only surface pits, dug out by natives to 
the depth of two or three hundred feet, 
furnish the existing oil supply at Yenang- 
young. What lies below three hundred 
feet the drill alone can reveal. In this 
respect, the position of affairs in Burma 
is similar to that which prevailed at Baku 
before the Swedes introduced drilling ten 
years ago. The old Persian pits, like the 
Burmese pits, had been worked for count- 
less ages without yielding more than a 
slight dribbling supply sufficient for the 
needs of the natives. The moment the 
drill went down, the outburst of impris- 
oned petroleum was prodigious. In some 
cases millions of gallons of oil spouted to 
the height of two or three hundred feet, 
rivalling the famous geysers of Iceland. 
One of these giant “gushers” or foun- 
tains —the Droojba — spouted over fifty 
million gallons of petroleum before the 
well could be capped and placed under 
control, Another, the Zagzeff well, dis- 
charged oil to the height of nearly four 
hundred feet; the quantity shot to the 
surface, two and three-quarters million 
gallons of oil daily, representing more than 
the production of all the oil wells in the 
world put together, including the twenty- 
five thousand of America. The flow did 
not last long, and for want of proper reser- 
voirs most of the oil was wasted. The 
depth of the Tagieff well was only seven 
hundred and fourteen feet, or a little more 
than twice the depth of the present hand- 
scooped pits of Burma. Until the drill 
was employed nobody, not even the ablest 
Russian geologists, had the least idea that 
so vast a supply of oil existed beneath the 
pits and pools of Baku. Similarly, no 
accurate estimate can be made of the 

















quantity of petroleum existing in the sub- 
terranean reservoirs of Burma until the oil 
field of Yenangyoung has been pierced in 
many places. All that can be really said 
is that, seeing how large a supply has 
been tapped in America, Russia, and Gali- 
cia, where the surface pits have been 
deepened by the drill hundreds of feet, we 
may reasonably infer that a flow of oil 
will result from the proper piercing of the 
one hundred miles of oil territory at Ye- 
nangyoung. 

To the successful prospector a good 
well is better than a gold mine. The 
Droojba well cost only £1,500 to bore; it 
yielded enough oil to have realized a mil- 
lion sterling had it been situated in Amer- 
ica. For want of storage and transport, 
the bulk of it was lost; but had the owners 
been Americans in Pennsylvania, or En- 
glishmen on the Irrawady, instead of igno- 
rant Armenians at Baku the result would 
have been very different, and the prospec- 
tor’s fortune would have been made as 
assuredly as hundreds of fortunes have 
been made in the same happy way across 
the Atlantic. Still more important, how- 
ever, are the industrial benefits derived 
from the successful exploitation of petro- 
leum. Russia affords a striking instance 
of this. When the Nobels commenced 
their oil operations at Baku ten years ago, 
that corner of the Caspian was far less 
developed than Burma is to-day. The 
town was almost unknown, no railway 
connected it with the Black Sea, and the 
Caspian had the reputation of being al- 
most as barbarous and backward in com- 
mercial activity as the Sea of Aral. In 
the interval, the population of Baku has 
risen from fifteen thousand to seventy-five 
thousand people. The wells produce seven 
hundred million gallons of crude oil every 
year. More than one hundred refineries, 
stretching along the coast of Baku Bay, 
turn out two hundred million gallons of 
refined or lamp oil annually. From the 
forty piers are exported several million 
tons of refuse oil to provide fuel for one 
thousand steamers, locomotives, and fac- 
tory engines in various parts of Russia. 
Upwards of one hundred new tank steam- 
ers are incessantly running with cargoes 
from Baku to the mouth of the Volga. 
From the Volga nearly ten thousand tank 
cars are employed in conveying the oil by 
railway to various parts of the empire. 
Hundreds of iron reservoirs, erected at 
different centres, provide accommodation 
for over one hundred and twenty million 
gallons of oil. The Trans-Caspian rail- 
way, nearly one thousand miles long, uses 
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from one extremity to the other oil fuel, 
and no other. On the Volga, liquid fuel 
is replacing wood and saving the forests 
from ruthless destruction. At Batoum, 
thanks to the millions of gallons of oil 
pouring through its port to Europe, keep- 
ing a fleet of tank steamers incessantly 
employed, a miserable Turkish town has 
developed in a few years into a powerful 
and prosperous mercantile community, ex- 
porting to India alone last year ten million 
gallons of petroleum, of which a million 
gallons went to the very Burma where our 
Eastern oil fields are situated. Finally, a 
light excise tax on kerosene, newly im- 
posed last year, yielded nearly three quar- 
ters of a million sterling, and enabled the 
minister of finance to present to the em- 
peror the best budget report for thirteen 
years. 

There is no need to dilate on the politi- 
cal advantages which Russia has derived 
from the development of her oil deposits 
in the Caspian region. They must be 
sufficiently obvious even to the most 
unimaginative student of the Russian ad- 
vance. What I wish to insist on is, that 
if Russia, with her limited skill and capi- 
tal, and with oil fields debarred from 
easy intercourse with Europe by a land 
barrier five hundred and sixty miles broad 
(separating Baku from the Black Sea, and 
including a mountain crossing three thou- 
sand two hundred feet high) -—if Russia, 
I say, has been able, in spite of these dis- 
advantages, to achieve such extraordinary 
industrial results, what may we not expect 
from the development of the Burmese oil 
fields, the moment.they begin to attract 
the unlimited skill and capital of this 
country? Lying as they do in easy touch 
with the sea, and having a market of three 
hundred million oil consumers in India 
on one side of them and four hundred 
million oil consumers in China on the 
other, they ought to make Burma “ boom” 
to an extent surpassing even the prodi- 
gious and marvellous progress of Baku. 

The Canadian oil deposits, excluding 
the small petroleum field in the province 
of Ontario, are situated at the foot of the 
Rocky Mountains, Their area is enor- 
mous. According to a witness examined 
by the Select Committee of the Senate of 
Canada two years ago, they cover an extent 
of one hundred thousand square miles of 
territory. At the close of along and elabo- 
rate investigation, this committee reported 
that, “The evidence submitted to your 
committee points to the existence in the 
Athabasca and Mackenzie valleys of the 
most extensive petroleum field in America, 
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if not the world. The uses of petroleum, 
and consequently the demand for it, are 
increasing at such a rapid ratio that it is 
probable that this great petroleum field 
will assume an enormous value in the near 
future, and will rank among the chief assets 
comprised in the crown domain of the 
dominion. For this reason, your commit- 
tee would suggest that a tract of about 
forty thousand square miles ” (the area of 
the Russian deposits at Baku is only one 
thousand six hundred square miles) “be, 
for the present, reserved from sale, and 
that as soon as possible its value may be 
more accurately tested by exploration and 
practical tests.” Up to the present, En- 
glish enterprise and capital have entirely 
ignored this great “ find” of oil; but when 
a start is made activity will probably rush 
to the other extreme, as is the wont with 
speculation in this country. The mania 
for South African gold mines is an illus- 
tration of this tendency. A few years ago 
the mention of gold deposits in the Trans- 
vaal was received in the City with indiffer- 
ence, incredulity, or ridicule. More than 
once | met individuals from South Africa 
who were in a condition of blank despair 
at the prevailing apathy. Suddenly a reac- 
tion took place, and in a short period hun- 
dreds of companies were formed to open 
up South Africa. 

A similar rush from extreme apathy to 
violent activity characterized the adoption 
of petroleum steamers by the mercantile 
community of this country. When I vis- 
ited Baku in 1883, there were already forty 
tank steamers or “ cistern oil-carriers ” run- 
ning on the Caspian. On my return, I 
recommended that similar vessels should 
be adopted for the European trade. Out 
of this sprang innumerable controversies. 
Time after time I was assured that tank 
steamers could not survive an ocean storm, 
and even in America my suggestions were 
received with ridicule. At last the prob- 
lem was solved by the Russians, who suc- 
cessfully navigated the tank steamer Sviet 
from Batoum to London in 1886, In the 
same year the first specially built tank 
steamer was launched in this country, and, 
under German auspices, crossed the Atlan- 
tic with three thousand tons of oil in tanks. 
After this, opposition to the innovation 
faded away, and the rush for tank steamers 
became so general that in little more than 
two years nearly sixty have been built or 
ordered for the ocean petroleum trade. 
Some of these carry from a million to a 
million and a half gallons of oil at the 
time. Altogether, in the Caspian and on 
the ocean highways, there are now over 
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one hundred and sixty tank steamers run- 
ning about with oil. 

Besides Burma and Canada, New Zea- 
land also possesses important petroleum 
deposits. Those of the Taranaki district 
have a unique characteristic, in that they 
underlie enormous deposits of pulverized 
iron ore —the famous iron sand beaches 
of New Zealand. Through these deposits 
the oil oozes up to the surface, promising 
a supply of liquid fuel for smelting pur- 
poses as soon as the drill taps the subter- 
ranean reservoir. Last year the New Zea- 
land government despatched Mr. Gordon, 
inspecting engineer of the mines depart- 
ment, to visit the locality. On his arrival 
he found “small quantities of petroleum 
with numerous jets of carburetted hydro- 
gen bubbling up along the ocean beach ” 
near New Plymouth, while inland the set- 
tlers could not obtain water from wells, on 
account of the infiltration of oil into the 
borings. If the information he gathered 
is to be relied on, “it goes to show,” re- 
ports Mr. Gordon, “that petroleum exists 
over a large area, and that it is only a 
question of boring to a requisite depth to 
get atits source.” The proximity of the 
oil deposits to the millions of tons of iron 
sand lying along the coast provides in this 
case the factors for the development not 
only of the petroleum industry, but also of 
the iron industry as well, on a vast scale. 
Moreover, while Baku is distant five hun- 
dred and sixty miles from the Black Sea, 
and the United States oil fields have to 
pipe their “ crude ” several hundred miles 
to the refineries on the coast, the New 
Zealand oil supply is in actual touch with 
the ocean. New Plymouth, therefore, 
possesses special advantages which in the 
future should tell in the competition with 
Baku and Pennsylvania, and enable New 
Zealand to occupy a unique position among 
the petroleum powers of the world. 

From 1859 to the present year the value 
of the oil exported from the United States 
is estimated to have nearly reached the 
enormous figure of £200,000,000. With- 
out any exaggeration, it may be said that 
several times this value of petroleum lies 
latent and untouched in the bowels of 
the empire. The asset is one of which 
Englishmen may well be proud, whatever 
may be their opinion regarding the lack 
of enterprise that has left this splendid 
resource up to now undeveloped. If the 
United States can boast of Pennsylvania, 
and Russia of Baku, we can point to a 
potential Pennsylvania in western Canada, 
a Baku in Burma, and an oil-fed Middles- 
borough in New Zealand. If, in a few 

















short years, Russia has been able to strike 
in with her oil and divide in twain the 
monopoly of petroleum hitherto enjoyed 
by the States, there is no reason why 
England, with her vast capital and im- 
mense oil deposits, should not be able to 
imitate the Muscovite and secure a third 
share of the petroleum trade of the world. 
An enterprise which has attracted more 
than two millions of the Rothschilds’ 
money to Baku cannot surely be too spec- 
ulative for the average British investor, 
who has squandered millions of late years 
on date coffee, bogus inventions, Molda- 
cott toys and other ephemeral enterprises 
of the professional company promoter. 

“ What are we doing with the sources 
of wealth in petroleum we possess in 
upper Burma?” demanded Professor 
Thorpe, chemist to the Royal School of 
Mines, in a scientific article in Vature last 
March. * Along the valley of the Irrawady 
are enormous deposits of oil, capable of 
supplying the whole of India with light and 
fuel. Perhaps those capitalists who are 
so eager to rush into the ruby mines of 
Burma might more profitably devote their 
wealth to exploiting the petroleum springs 
of that country, for it needs not the gift of 
prophecy to assert that Burmese petro- 
leum in the long run will be certainly more 
precious than Burmese rubies.” 

Let us hope so. The market for pre- 
cious stones is limited, the market for 
precious light unlimited. Cheap light 
and more light is the cry of the age. 
Towards the illumination of the two hem- 
ispheres we can contribute liberally from 
the ample store nature has placed at our 
disposal in Asia and America. Up to 
now we have hoarded our asset like misers. 
Is it not time we placed it at the service 
of humanity ? 

CHARLES MARVIN. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE BALLAD OF THE KING’S MERCY. 


Abdhur Rahman, the Durani chief, of him 
is the story told. 

His mercy fills the Khyber hills — his grace 
ts manifold ; 

He has taken toll of the North and the South 
— his glory reacheth far ; 

And they tell the tale of his charity from 
Balkh to Candahar. 


BEFORE the old Peshawur Gate, where Kurd 
and Kaffir meet, 

The governor of Cabul dealt the justice of the 

street, 
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And that was strait as running noose and 
swift as plunging knife, 

Tho’ he who held the longer purse might hold 
the longer life. 


There was a hound of Hindustan had struck 
a Euzufzai, 

Wherefore they spat upon his face and led 
him out to die. 

It chanced the king went forth that hour when 
throat was bared to knife; 

The Kaffir grovelled under-hoof and clamored 
for his life. 


Then said the king: ‘* Have hope, O friend! 
Yea, Death disgraced is hard; 

Much honor shall be thine; ”’ and called the 
captain of the guard, 

Yar Khan, a bastard of the blood, so city 
babble saith, 

And he was honored of the king — the which 
is salt to Death; 

And he was son of Daoud Shah the reiver of 
the plains, 

And blood of old Durani lords ran fire in his 
veins; 

And ’twas to tame an Afghan pride nor Hell 
nor Heaven could bind, 

The king would make him butcher to a yelp- 
ing cur of Hind. 


‘* Strike! ’’ said the king. ‘‘ King’s blood art 
thou—his death shall be his pride! ”’ 

Then louder, that the crowd might catch: 
‘** Fear not — his arms are tied! ” 

Yar Khan drew clear the Khyber knife, and 
struck, and sheathed again. 

‘*O man, thy will is done,’”’ quoth he; ‘‘a 
king this dog hath slain.”’ 


Abdhur Rahman, the Durani chief, to the 
North and the South is sold. 

The North and the South shall open their 
mouth toa Ghilzai flag unrolled, 

When the big guns speak to the Khyber peak, 
and his dog-Heraiis fly, 

Ye have heard the song— How long? How 
long? Wolves of the Abazai! 


That night, before the watch was set, when 
all the streets were clear, 

The governor of Cabul spoke: “ My king, 
hast thou no fear ? 

Thou knowest —thou hast heard’? — his 
speech died at his master’s face. 

And grimly said the Afghan king: ‘I rule 
the Afghan race. 

My path is mine—see thou to thine —to- 
night upon thy bed 

Think who there be in Cabul now that clamor 
for thy head.”’ 


That night when all the gates were shut to 
city and to throne, 

Within a little garden-house the king lay down 
alone. 
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Before the sinking of the moon, which is the 
night of night, 

Yar Khan came softly to the king to maké his 
honor white. 

The children of the town had mocked beneath 
his horse’s hoofs, 

The harlots of the town had hailed him 
butcher ! from their roofs. 


But as he groped against the wall, two hands 
upon him fell, 

A voice behind his shoulder spake: ‘‘ Dead 
man, thou dost not well! 

’Tis ill to jest with kings by day and seek a 
boon by night; 

And that thou bearest in thy hand is all too 
sharp to write. 

But three days hence, if God be good, and if 
thy strength remain, 

Thou shalt demand one boon of me and bless 
me in thy pain. 

For I am merciful to all, and most of all to 
thee. 

My butcher of the shambles, rest—no knife 
hast thou for me.”’ 


Abdhur Rahman, the Durani chief, holds 
hard by the South and the North ; 

But the Ghilzai knows, ere the melting snows, 
wen the swollen banks break forth, 
When the red-coats crawl to the Sungar wall, 

and the Usbeg lances fail. 
Ye have heard the song—how long? How 
long? Wolves of the Zuka Kheyl! 


They stoned him in the rubbish-field when 
dawn was in the sky, 

According to a written word, ‘‘ See that he do 
not die.’’ 

They stoned him till the stones were piled 
above him on the plain, 

And those the laboring limbs displaced they 
tumbled back again. 


One watched beside the dreary mound that 
veiled the battered thing. 
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And him the king with laughter called the 
herald of the king. 


It was upon the second night, the night of 
Ramazan, 

The watcher leaning earthward heard the 
message of Yar Khan. 

From shattered breast through shrivelled lips 
broke forth the rattling breath: 

‘*Creature of God, deliver me from agony of 
death.’’ 


They sought the king among his girls, and 
risked their lives thereby: 

‘* Protector of the Pitiful, give order that he 
die!’ 


‘Bid him endure until the day,” a lagging 
answer came; 

‘*The night is short, and he can pray and 
learn to bless my name.’’ 


Before the dawn three times he spoke, and on 
the day once more: 

‘* Creature of God, deliver me and bless the 
king therefore! ”’ 


They shot him at the morning prayer, to ease 
him of his pain, 

And when he heard the matchlock clink, he 
blessed the king again. 


Which thing the singers made a song for all 
the world to sing, 

So that the outer seas may know the mercy of 
the king. 


Abdhur Rahman, the Durani chief, of him 
is the story told. 

He has opened his mouth tothe North and 
the South, they have stuffed his mouth 
with gold. 

Ye know the truth of his tender ruth —and 
sweet his favors are. 

Ye have heard the song — How long? How 
long? — from Batkh to Candahar. 

YUSSUF. 





THE JEWs AND Usury. — Among the igno- 
rant, Jews are still lumped together with 
money-lenders, as if every Jew must be a 
usurer and every usurer a Jew. The mercan- 
tile and the professional classes know better. 
Nevertheless if the world at large saw notori- 
ous money-lenders sitting in high places in 
our synagogues, we should find it yet hard to 
escape from the unenviable reproach of lend- 
ing money at usurious rates to necessitous 
wretches and wringing excessive gains from 
the fears and misery of the victims. This is 
what we have to provide against with particu- 
lar care; that we give no color or excuse to 
the common libel upon Jews by treating with 
honor any Jew among us whose riches spring 





from the detestable calling of money-lending 
in its bad sense. Some years ago a series of 
papers in the World, for which two Israelites, 
an eminent solicitor and a member of the 
Board of Guardians, were generally said to 
be ina large part responsible, very causticly 
and meritoriously exposed a portion of the 
usurers’ fraternity. One result of this plain- 
speaking was the resignation of a seat at the 
Council of the United Synagogue. More re- 
cently a Jew who had been proposed for a 
synagogue office was passed over because it 
became known that he had been engaged in 
bill transactions of at least a doubtful char- 
acter. 
Jewish Chronicle. 
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